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— — "  Servant  of  God,  well  done 1  Well  hast  thou  fought ; 

And  for  the  test'mony  of  truth  hast  home 

Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  hear 

Than  violence  ;  this  was  ail  thy  care, 

To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  Ood,  though  worlds 

Jodg'd  thee  perverse." Mixtok, 
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THINGS 


BY  THEIR 


RIGHT  NAMES, 


While  such  were  the  different  feelings 
of  the  Envilles  and  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  Ed- 
ward received  the  information  of  Caro- 
line's detention  at  Henhurst  with  great 
and  genuine  joy;  a  joy  that  sparkled  in 
his  eyes,  and  spread  itself  over  his  whole 
demeanour,  but  which  he  did  not  suffer 
to  rise  to  his  tongue.  From  whatever 
cause  the  pleasure  sprung,  it  was  such  as 
he  did  not  care  to  avow,  while  it  was  at 
the  same  time  so  powerful  as  wholly  to 
outweigh  any  regrets  which  it  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  he  must  Jiave  felt  for 
the  loss   of  her  society  ;    and  while   he 
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was  condoled  with  on  every  side  on  so 
decided  an  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes,  he 
revelled  in  the  most  delightful  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future.  Unrestrained  by  any 
of  those  feelings  which  had  withheld  the 
pen  of  Caroline,  Edward  joined  to  the 
large  packet  of  letters  which  her  servant 
conveyed  to  Henhurst  the  following  epistle. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  cousin, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  on  the 
change  in  your  abode,  but  I  congratulate 
my  uncle  still  more;  the  exercise  of  your 
virtues  will  be  the  reward  of  his :  the 
scenes  in  which  you  have  lately  been  en- 
gaged are  going  to  fade  from  your  me- 
mory, but  whatever  else  you  forget,  do 
not  forget  Edward." 

Caroline  read  this  billet  over  and  over : 
she  was  wishing  to  find  in  it  something 
more  than  the  effusion  of  cousinly  affec- 
tion, but  she  could  make  no  such  dis- 
covery. She  read  it  till  she  began  to 
think  that  it  was  scarcely  so  much.  Not 
one  expression  of  regret  for  her  absence — 
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not  one  lamentation  that  they  were  to 
meet  no  more — not  the  shadow  of  an  at- 
tempt to  engage  her  in  any  intercourse. 
<c  He   is  more   interested   for  my  uncle 
than  for  me,"  thought  Caroline :  "  he  is 
willing  that  my  virtues  should  make  any 
body  happy  rather  than  himself;  be  it 
so  :    in  the  oblivion  that  he  predicts  I 
must  endeavour  to  include  the  exception 
for  which  he  stipulates,  an  exception  that 
seems  rather  dictated  by  vanity  than  af- 
fection." 

Caroline  wras  now  established  at  Hen- 
hurst,  and  it  appeared  the  delight  of  her 
uncle  to  honour  her,  and  to  make  all 
those  who  approached  her  to  do  the  same; 
but,  except  servants  and  dependants,  the 
number  of  these  were  few.  All  female 
visitors  had  long  disappeared  from  Hen- 
hurst;  and  although  Mr.  Fitzosborn 
seemed  to  lament  the  want  of  society  in 
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which  Caroline  was  left,  the  dread  of 
breaking  in  upon  long-continued  habits 
prevailed  over  his  desire  to  procure  her 
the  gratification  of  company.  He  had 
besides  a  rooted  belief,  that  in  the  con- 
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versation  of  more  than  half  the  human 
species  there  was  contamination.  Caro- 
line was  in  his  eye  a  gem  of  the  purest 
lustre,  and  to  guard  her  from  every 
breath  that  could  sully  her  brightness 
became  his  most  assiduous  care.  "  Shall 
I  have  snatched  her  from  the  contagion 
of  London,"  said  he  to  himself,  Cf  and 
shall  I  expose  her  to  the  corruption  of 
the  country  ?  Better  that  she  should  live 
alone  than  be  the  worse  for  the  com- 
pany she  keeps ;  her  pleasures  will  be 
few,  but  her  virtues  may  be  many.  She 
shall  be  my  almoner^— she  shall  be  my 
umpire, — she  shall  learn  to  refer  her  ac- 
tions to  principles, — she  will  exercise  her 
patience  in  being  my  companion,  and 
her  good  humour  in  being  so  cheerfully. 
But  Caroline  must  marry;  and  whom  will 
she  see  in  my  house  that  she  ought  to 
marry  ?  It  is  not,  howTever,  necessary 
that  she  should  marry  yet,  and  a  few 
years  may  send  me  out  of  the  world  and 
her  into  it ;  yes,  and  better  fitted  to  fulfil 
her  part  there  than  if  her  earlier  years 
had  been   past   in  the   frivolous  amuse- 
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ments  which  make  in  general  the  busi- 
ness of  her  sex. 

The  conclusion  was,  that  Caroline 
must  live  tete-a-tete  with  her  uncle  at 
Ilenhursr,  and  content  herself  with  the 
duties  of  life  rather  than  the  enjoyment 
of  its  pleasures. 

Happily  for  Caroline,  these  terms  were 
not  so  much  in  opposition  in  her  nomen- 
clature as  in  that  of  most  others.  With 
her  they  generally  meant  one  and  the 
same    thing;    and  when   any  distinction 

arOSe,  She  Was  mistreco  of   a  kind  of  moral 

alchymy  which  knew  well  how  to  trans- 
mute the  lead  to  gold  ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  she  found  that  one  of  her  first  du- 
ties in  her  new  situation  was  indeed  her 
highest  gratification.  To  amuse  and 
gratify  her  uncle  she  had  proposed  as 
her  first  temporal  aim,  and  in  pursuing  it 
she  became  herself  so  much  amused  and 
gratified,  that  time  with  her  had  never 
past  more  quickly  than  at  Henhurst. 
Of  the  eccentricities,  the  humours,  the 
misanthropy  of  her  uncle  she  had  heard; 
for  by  his   eccentricities,   his   humours, 
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and  his  misanthropy,  he  was  known  to  the 
world.  But  his  talents,  his  virtues,  and 
his  benevolence,  had  never  reached  her 
ears  ;  for  these  were  exerted  alone  for  the 
amusement  of  himself,  or  the  advantage 
of  those  who  received  his  bounty  and 
flourished  under  his  protection,  as  too 
many  receive  the  bounty  and  flourish 
under  the  protection  of  Providence 
without  ever  adverting  to  the  cause  of 
their  well-doing,  or  even  speaking  of  it 
with  gratitude.  Naturally  gifted  with  a 
strong-  understanding,  which  had  been 
sedulously  cultivated  in  his  youth,  and 
duly  exercised  during  the  progress  of  his 
life,  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn 
was  a  rich  mine,  from  whence  Caroline 
drew  the  most  valuable  ore.  The  seclu- 
sion from  the  world  in  which  he  had  al- 
most wholly  lived,  if  it  had  contracted  his 
knowledge  in  some  respects,  had  given 
an  originality  of  character  to  all  that  he 
did  know,  which  more  than  compensated 
for  his  ignorance  in  those  particulars  that 
had  not  fallen  under  his  observation.  His 
agricultural  and  gardening  pursuits   had 
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made  him  familiarly  conversant  with  the 
wonders  of  creation,  and  as  he  conversed 
with  Caroline  on  the  physiology  of  a 
tulip  root,  or  the  provisions  of  Providence 
in  the  mechanism  of  a  flower,  there  was 
opened  to  her  a  source  of  research  at 
once  new  and  enchanting.  If  Caroline 
were  delighted  with  the  information  that 
her  uncle  could  communicate,  he  was  no 
less  charmed  with  the  docility  and  acute- 
ness  of  Caroline :  nor  had  she  less  rea- 
son to  be  pleased^with  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Fitzosborn  than  with  his 
intellectual  acquirements.  Living  in  a 
constant  exercise  of  benevolence,  admi- 
nistering strict  justice,  and  keeping  a 
watchful  eve  over  the  motive  for  his  ac- 
tions,  he  approached  perhaps  as  nearly 
to  perfection  as  human  nature  admits  of. 
That  he  had  his  prejudices,  his  prepos- 
sessions, and  his  frailties,  who  that  ever 
attended  to  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind  can  doubt  ?  Some  of  these  preju- 
dices, prepossessions,  and  frailties,  had  been 
heightened  by  the  solitary  life  which  he 
had  led,  and  by  the  ill  conduct  and  ingra- 
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titucle  of  some  of  his  nearest  connections, 
and  still   more   by  the  dormant  state  in 
which,  with  little  exception,  the  affections 
of  his  heart  had   remained,  even   to  the 
hour  in  which    he  first  beheld  Caroline. 
The  sight  of  her  had  given  the  Prome- 
thean touch,  which  had  kindled  into  life 
all   the  qualities  of  his  soul.     Her  form 
and  countenance  had  realized  his  idea  of 
a  celestial  being;    the   humility   of  her 
mind,  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  her 
moderation    and    disinterestedness,    had 
presented  an  image  of  human  excellence 
that  he  had  never  before  believed  pos- 
sible.    From  her  first  visit   at  Hen  hurst 
it  had   only  been   by  a  strong   effort  of 
self-command  that  he  had  conquered  the 
earnest  desire  that  he  had  felt  to  appro- 
priate her  wholly  to  himself,  and   to  de- 
clare her  to  the   world  the  heiress  of  all 
his  possessions  ;  but  if  he  had  yielded  the 
latter  desire  to  what  he  believed  he  owed 
himself,  he  had  equally  sacrificed  the  for- 
mer  to   a   sense   of  the   superior   claims 
that  others  had  upon  her,  and  to  the  con- 
sideration how  little  attraction  there  could 
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be  to  a  young  woman  just  entering  iuto 
life    in   the  society  of  an   old  man   just 
going  out  of  it.    He  had,  however,  to  the 
best  of  his   power  kept  a  strict  eye  over 
her  during  her  residence  with  Lord  En- 
viile  and   her  father,  and  this  power  was 
much  greater  than  it  was  supposed  to  be 
by  those  who  knew  nothing  of  Air.  Fitz- 
osborn    except     his    oddities.     Although 
he    apparently    had    lived  so  long    apart 
from  the  world,  he  was  not  wholly  without 
connections  amongst  those  who  still  moved 
within  its  circles.      Amongst  these  con- 
nections was  an  old  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance who  continued  to  correspond  regu- 
larly with   him,   and  who  furnished    him 
with    information    on    such   subjects   as 
interested  his  curiosity.     He  had  select- 
ed   him    for    this    oliice   partly    on    ac- 
count of  his  good  qualities,  but  not  en- 
tirely without  some  reference  to  others  of 
a  more   questionable  tendency.     It  was 
the  intention  of  Mr.   Fitzosborn   to   be- 
queath  his  property  to  such  of  his  rela- 
tions as  he  believed  would  most  worthily 
enjoy  it:    but  as  he  was  aware  that -his 
B  5 
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idea  of  worth  did  not  exactly  square*  with 
the  one  which  in  general  was  entertained, 
he  felt  a  difficulty  in  attaining  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  characters  with  which 
he  wished  to  become  acquainted.  He 
thought  he  had  to  guard  equally  againsi 
that  affected  tolerance  which  offers  an  ex- 
cuse for  every  fault  and  every  folly,  and 
that  splenetic  humour  which  can  see  no- 
thing good.  He  was  alike  to  beware  of 
the  good  humour  that  would  stoop  to 
falsehood  to  secure  an  heirship  to  a  favour- 
ite, and  that  vanity  which  aspires  to  the 
praise  of  singular  sagacity  by  discerning 
faults  invisible  to  every  other  eye.  He 
also  knew  that  half  the  splendid  qua- 
lities which  dazzle  the  world  classed 
with  him  as  vices,  and  that  the  virtues 
which  he  most  prized  were  too  often  con- 
sidered as  shades  in  the  character.  He 
therefore  wished  his  informant  to  be  one 
who  would  rather  represent  things  as  they 
actually  appeared  to  him,  even  if  his 
opinion  of  their  moral  quality  differed 
from  his  own,  than  one  whose  tenderer 
feelings  might  lead  him,  from  a  just  sej&se 
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of  the  turpitude  of  the  action,  to  soften 
the  features  of  it.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  looking  as  his  pos- 
sible heirs,  he  had  preferred  the  intelli- 
gence of  Mr.  Beauchamp  to  that  of  any 
other  person.  He  knew  that  while  no 
consideration  would  prevail  with  him  to 
falsify  his  information,  that  his  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  were  in  some  cases  so 
distinct  from  his  own,  that  he  would  pro- 
bably obtain  knowledge  of  the  very  fail- 
ing which  he  wished  most  to  keep  clear 
of  at  the  very  time  that  his  friend  intend- 
ed to  recommend  the  claimant  to  his  fa- 
vour, and  that  from  his  very  censures  he 
might  discover  the  excellence  he  sought 
for. 

The  circumstance  of  Caroline  having 
taken  up  her  abode  with  the  En vi lies  had 
drawn  that  family  within  the  circle  of 
his  scrutiny;  and  he  was  very  accurately 
acquainted  by  his  faithful  informer  of  the 
character  of  each  individual  that  com- 
posed it.  Mr.  Pynsynt  had  been  too  justly 
delineated  to  allow  for  a  moment  of  his 
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thinking  with  patience  of  his  becoming 
the  husband  of  Caroline,  but  he  was 
slow  to  believe  that  she  could  entertain 
such  a  design;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
learnt  with  certainty  the  refusal  given  by 
her  father  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  the  rea- 
son assigned  for  this  refusal,  that  he  could 
be  induced  to  credit  a  report  so  much  to 
her  disadvantage.  Mr.  Beaumont  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn's  earliest  friend,  « 
the  person  whom,  till  he  had  known  Ca- 
roline, he  had  best  loved  upon  earth; 
and  he  had  followed  him  with  his  eye 
from  his  well-reported  school-days  to  his 
now  full  meridian  of  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Beaumont  was  in  habits  of  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Fitzosborn's  friend,  and 
had  detailed  to  him  his  passion  for  Caro- 
line, and  its  issue.  No  sooner  was  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn  informed  of  these  particulars,  which 
left  him  no  option  in  his  belief  of  what 
he  regarded  as  the  depravity  of  Caroline, 
than  his  frrst  impulse  was  to  send  for  the  ring 
without  any  alternative.  But  against  so  ri- 
gorous a  measure  his  heart  rebelled:  it  sug- 
gested a  thousand  excuses  for  Caroline; 
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and  finally  it  decided,  as  an  act  of  justice, 
to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
herself.  The  result  has  been  seen ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  he  knew  her  inno- 
cent, and  believed  her  injured,  he  had 
given  way  without  restraint  to  his  predi- 
lection in  her  favour:  nor  had  he  hesi- 
tated a  moment  to  withdraw  her  wholly 
from  the  influence  of  a  parent  whom  he 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  degraded 
of  the  human  kind. 

The  uncle  and  the  niece,  equally  de- 
lighted with  each  other,  often  found  the 
days  too  short  for  the  variety  of  occu- 
pation which  each  hour  brought  with 
it.  The  domestic  economy  of  Henhurst 
was  conducted  with  the  most  exact  regu- 
larity :  the  meals  were  served  as  the  clock 
struck  the  hour  at  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  appear :  the  table  was  spread 
with  a  profusion  which,  if,  according  to 
the  modern  idea,  it  excluded  elegance, 
fully  answered  the  ancient  notion  of  mag- 
nificence. The  cookery  was  equally 
apart  from  the  refinement  of  luxury  and 
the  roughness  of  rusticity.     All  was  ex- 
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cellentin  its  kind,  but  all  was  substantial  \ 
and  having  been  but  little  diminished  by 
the  regulated  and  moderate  appetites  of 
Mr.  Fitzosborn  and  Caroline,  furnished 
many  wholesome  and  strength-bestowing 
meals  for  the  poor.  Mr.  Fitzosborn  was  an 
early  riser,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find 
that  Caroline  was  so  too :  he  considered 
early  hours  as  a  guarantee  for  half  a  score 
of  the  moral  virtues.  As  the  clock  struck 
eight  the  whole  family  assembled  in  the 
chapel  to  morning  service.  Breakfast 
wras  served  at  nine,  dinner  at  four,  coffee 
at  seven,  and  a  slight  supper  at  nine ;  at 
ten  the  family  again  met  at  prayers,  and 
at  eleven  all  was  silence  and  repose. 

Amongst  Mr.  Fitzosborn's  peculiarities 
w7as  the  aversion  which  he  entertained 
against  a  minister  of  the  church  residing 
in  his  house.  A  sincere  lover  of  religion, 
he  was  an  abhorrer  of  all  that  he  esteemed 
priestcraft  3  of  all  profanation,  he  held  it 
to  be  the  worst.  He  knew  the  influence 
that  religious  persons  have  over  the  human 
mind,  and  was  too  tenacious  of  his  own 
authority  to  trust  such  a  power  in  the 
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hands  of  any  subordinate  member  of  his 
family.  "  In  a  protestant  country/'  would 
he  say,  "  with  the  Bible  in  their  hand,  and 
a  weekly  exposition  of  the  duties  that 
it  inculcates,  no  one  can  wander  from  the 
right  way  through  ignorance :  there  are 
few  men  (would  he  add)  whose  conduct 
will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  an  every  day's 
observation.  The  frailties,  or  even  the 
awkwardnesses  (supposing  him  free  from 
vice)  of  a  domestic  chaplain,  may  do 
more  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion  than 
can  be  counterbalanced  by  his  precepts 
and  reproof. — Besides,  how  difficult  is  it 
for  such  an  one  to  maintain  his  dignity 
without  pride,  or  his  humility  without 
meanness  ! — Nor  dare  I  trust  mj-self.  I 
should  choose  to  be  treated  with  respect  and 
deference:  and  can  I  tell  that  1  should  be 
apt  to  mark  the  line  of  separation  between 
respect  and  servility  r  Should  I  not  too  easily 
forget  the  superiority  that  the  ministration 
of  the  holy  offices,  and  perhaps  the  virtues 
of  the  man  should  give,  in  the  inferiority  of 
the  station  of  him  who  exercised  them  ? 
— I   w7ill  have  no  domestic  chaplain  ;^J 
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will  myself  be  the  instructor  of  my  fa- 
mily, and  the  judge  of  their  moral  con- 
duct; there  shall  be  no  intermediate  per- 
son between  them  and  me." 

In  consequence  of  such  opinions  and 
such  conclusions,  the  service  both  of  the 
morning  and  the  evening  had  been  read 
by  Mr.  Fitzosborn  himself.  But  when 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  mel- 
lifluous tones  of  Caroline,  and  had  heard 
the  propriety  and  effect  with  which  she 
read  aloud,  he  delegated  to  her  a  great 
part  of  this  duty,  only  reserving  to  himself 
such  portions  of  it  where  exposition  and 
reproof  had  a  greater  share  than  devotion 
and  intreatv.  Nor  indeed  could  there  be 
a  more  interesting  or  affecting  sight  than 
to  behold  the  venerable  old  man,  with 
Caroline,  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of 
youth  and  beauty,  by  his  side,  by  turns 
explaining  the  duties  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  persuading  to  the  performance 
of  them  by  "  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  or 
hymning  the  praises  of  their  Creator,  ex- 
tolling his  goodness  to  his  creatures,  and 
joining  in   devout   supplication    to   that 
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Being   without  whose  permission  not  "a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground."     Caroline 
thought  that  she  had  never  before  felt  the 
delights   of  religion;  the   hour  that  was 
spent  in  the  chapel  gave  an  elevation  to 
her  spirit,  and  her  feeling  that  accompa- 
nied her  through  the  day;  and  on  retiring 
at  night  from  the  same  sacred  spot  to  her 
own  apartment,  she  felt  the  world,  its-cares, 
its  chagrins,  its  pleasures,  and  its  tempta- 
tions, to  fade  from  her  mind,  and  God 
and  Heaven  alone  to  possess  her  thoughts. 
Although  if  Mr.  Fitzosborn  had  alone 
consulted  his   own  inclination   he   would 
scarcely  have   had    Caroline   a  moment 
from  his  sight,  yet  he  was  so  afraid  of  im- 
portuning her  that  he  restricted  his  gra- 
tification to   certain  hours,  making  it  a 
principle  that  she  had  a  given  portion  of 
every  day  wholly  at  her   own  disposal; 
but  as  she  was  herself  never  so  happy  as 
when  by  the  side  of  her  uncle,  she  con- 
tended that  she  had  a  right  to  bestow  upon 
him  as  much  of  this  time  as  she  pleased, 
in  addition  to  that  which  he  claimed  as 
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his  due:  a  right  which  Mr.  Fitzosborn 
was  very  ready  to  allow. 

By  the  means  of  the  old  housekeeper, 
Caroline  was  soon  introduced  to  all  the 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood;  these  became 
the  objects  of  her  daily  care,  as  they  were 
already  of  her  uncle's  munificence.  To 
him  she  would  repeat  all  that  occurred  in 
these  visits;  and  would  often  lead  him 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  as  they  drove 
out  together  in  the  little  park  chair,  now 
enlarged  to  admit  of  two  persons.  When 
the  weather  was  fine,  gardening  and  the 
farm  fully  occupied  them ;  while  the  days 
that  they  were  obliged  to  pass  in  the 
house  flew  swiftly  away  in  various  reading, 
in  some  music,  and  a  few  games  of  chess 
or  backgammon.  Sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
would  make  his  appearance  at  dinner; 
but  the  visit  was  always  short,  and  seemed 
in  no  way  to  contribute  to  the  pleasures 
of  Mr.  Fitzosborn;  nor  had  Caroline,  at 
the  end  of  three  months  residence  at  Hen- 
hurst  become  known  beyond  such  acci- 
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dental  visits  to  any  individual  except  the 
persons  of  whom  the  household  was  com- 
posed. At  the  parish  church,  where  she 
regularly  attended  twice  every  Sunday 
with  her  uncle,  she  saw  all  the  neighbour- 
ing families,  with  whom  Mr.  Fitzosborn 
exchanged  all  common  civilities,  but  he 
did  not  introduce  her  to  anyone;  and  she 
saw  that  she  was  regarded  both  with  won- 
der and  pity.  Perhaps  envy  also  had  its 
place  in  the  breast  of  some,  for  no  one 
now  doubted  but  that  the  heir  of  Henhurst 
was  declared,  and  that  this  heir  was  Ca- 
roline. 

A  knowledge  of  her  uncle's  real  cha- 
racter had  proved  to  her  how  ill-founded 
was  the  notion  that  he  could  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  artifices  of  any  one,  or  that 
he  could  be  the  dupe  of  his  servants.  She 
saw  with  what  more  than  common  acute- 
ness  he  looked  through  the  action  to  the 
motive;  and  she  beheld  him  so  jealous  of 
his  domestic  authority,  that  the  slightest 
intimation  of  his  will  was  not  to  be  disre- 
garded with  impunity  by  any  individual 
of  which  his  numerous  family  was  com- 
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posed,  from  the  maitre  <T hotel  to  the 
meanest  scullion,  Partial  as  she  could 
not  but  see  that  he  was  to  all  she  said  or 
did,  she  was  aware  that  his  favour  hung 
entirely  on  his  opinion  of  her  merit;  and 
that  if  she  were  to  lose  the  hold  which  this 
opinion  gave  her  over  him,  he  could 
"  whisk  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the 
wind  a  prey  to  fortune." — While  she  re- 
spected him  the  more,  she  did  not  leve 
him  the  less  for  this  firmness  of  character; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  made 
her  sometimes  turn  her  eye  towards  her 
ring  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  and  reite- 
rate ner  vows  thai  it  should  never  depart 
from  her  finger. 

While  Caroline  continued  thus  happy 
and  thus  watchful  over  herself  at  Hen- 
hurst,  she  had  little  communication  with 
her  connections  in  town.  From  her  father 
she  heard  seldom  :  his  letters  contained 
nothing  beyond  the  news  of  the  day,  or 
an  exhortation  that  she  would  take  care 
to  secure  the  favours  of  her  uncle.  Lady 
Enville  had  written  only  once,  and  Ed- 
ward never.     Of  this  young   man   Mr. 
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Fitzosborn  seldom  spoke.  Sometimes, 
when  Caroline  tried  to  introduce  bis  name 
with  advantage,  he  would  say,  "  I 
hear  nothing  amiss  of  him — he  will  pro- 
bably make  a  good  lawyer — he  promises 
well — we  shall  see" — and  such  like 
phrases;  but  he  never  mentioned  him  of 
his  own  accord,  or  seemed  to  remember 
that  there  existed  such  persons  as  his  mo- 
ther and  sisters.  On  their  claims  upon 
him  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  be- 
lieved that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done.  As  Caroline  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  their  wants  had  been 
supplied  by  another  hand,  she  thought  it 
wise  not  to  recall  them  to  her  uncle's 
notice;  but  she  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  placing  the  virtues  of  Edward  before 
his  eyes,  till  she  was  effectually  silenced; 
when  upon  her  having  been  unusually 
eloquent  upon  the  subject,  she  saw  her 
uncle  fix  his  eye  upon  her  with  a  pene- 
trating look,  and  heard  him  say  as  he 
turned  from  her,  "  It  is  not  the  judg- 
ment of  a  young  lady  of  nineteen  that 
will  decide  with  me  the  merit  of  a  young 
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The  autumn  was  now  far  advanced, 
and  the  period  for  the  half-yearly  pay- 
ment to  Mr.  Edward  Fitzosborn  being 
come,  Caroline  wrote  to  her  banker  for 
the  necessary  means  with  which  to  make 
the  remittance.  What  was  her  surprise 
and  horror  on  being  told,  in  answer  to  her 
letter,  that  the  whole  of  her  property  was 
sold  out  of  the  stocks  more  than  two 
months  before ;  and  that  fifty  pounds 
were  the  whole  of  what  remained  due  to 
her  in  her  banker's  hands. 

As  Caroline  believed  that  the  paper 
which  she  had  signed  before  she  left  town 
had  not  given  her  father  a  power  over  her 
property  beyond  the  amount  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  she  endeavoured,  on  a  little 
recollection,  to  persuade  herself  that  there 
was  some  mistake  in  the  matter,  which 
her  father  would  clear  up.  To  him  she 
wrote  for  information  on  the  subject,  and 
strove  to  await  it  with  composure,  and 
without  suspicion.  It  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms. 

"Dear  Caroline, 
"  The    multiplicity    of    my    engage- 
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ments  lias  prevented  my  communicating 
to  you  a  circumstance  that  I  am  ready 
to  acknowledge  you  ought  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  earlier,  and 
which  if  you  had  known  would  have  pre- 
vented your  application  to  Hoare — an 
application  which  I  am  sorry  has  been 
made.  On  entering  farther  into  the  af- 
fair which  I  mentioned  to  you  before  you 
left  town,  I  found  that  the  advantage 
v/ould  be  more  than  doubled  in  proportion 
to  the  money  advanced :  I  therefore  did 
not  scruple  to  make  use  of  the  power 
that  you  had  given  me  over  the  zvhole  of 
your  property  in  the  stocks,  and  to  act  as 
I  saw  best  for  your  interest  and  my  own. 
I  am  hitherto  well  satisfied  with  what  I 
have  done,  though  at  present  no  return 
can  be  expected.  On  your  removal  to 
Henhurst  I  was  persuaded  that  you 
would  have  no  use  for  any  part  of  your 
income;  and  that  if  you  had,  the  interest 
of  the  two  thousand  pounds  which  you 
had  so  prudently  secured  on  mortgage, 
and  the  rent  of  your  Somersetshire  box, 
would  supply  all  deficiencies  in  your  un- 
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cle's  bounty.     Being  assured,  as  I  say, 
that  you  could  not  yourself  want  money, 
and  really  wanting  it  myself  extremely,  I 
am  to  account  to  you  for  the  whole  sum 
of — we  will  say  for  the  sake  of  round  num- 
bers twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  I  do 
as  under.     Instead   of  the  two  thousand 
pounds  which  we  talked  of  when  together, 
you  must  place  ten  thousand  pounds  un- 
der the  head  of  the  speculation  I  spoke 
of.     As  the  interest  of  this  sum  made  no 
part  of  your  income,  the  present  aliena- 
tion of  it  is  merely  an  inconvenience  to 
me  ;  "but  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  de- 
falcation which  such  an  alienation  made 
in  my  income   should  in   some  way   be 
supplied,  I  have  appropriated  the  other 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  setting  free  some 
parts  of  my  property,  of  which  the  income 
was  swallowed  up  by  interest  money,  and 
I  thus  remain  your  debtor  for  the  whole. 
I  shall  be  extremely  sorry  if  any  miscal- 
culation of  mine,  as  to  the  generosity  of 
my  brother,  occasions  you  any  personal 
difficulty ;  but  this  I  can  hardly  suppose  : 
and  as  to  the  three  hundred  pounds  per 
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annum  which  you  had  in  so  extraordinary 
a  manner  appropriated  to  the  supplying 
the  wants  of  relations  whom  you  have 
never  seen,  I  am  persuaded  that  both  your 
good  sense  (nobody  has  more,  Caroline) 
and  your  affections  will  shew  you  that  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  your  benevolence 
much  better  by  being  applied  to  the  relief 
of    a    parent's   necessities.     Indeed    the 
claim  that  the  one  has  upon  you  is  so  le- 
gitimate, and  the  other  so  fanciful,  that 
they  will  not  admit  of  a  comparison.     If 
the  interest  of  the  two  thousand  pounds^ 
or  the  rent  of  your  Somersetshire  house,  is 
not  at  present  due,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
furnish  you  with  fifty  pounds  for  your  pre* 
sent  occasions,   and  it  may  be  carried  to 
account. 

"  I  hope  this  explanation  will  prove 
satisfactory;  and  I  beg  that  you  will  not 
suffer  any  inconvenience  that  lean  relieve, 

"  Being,  dear  Caroline,  very  sincerely, 
"  Your  affectionate  father, 
"Augustus  Fjtzosborn. 

"  P.  S.  On  recollection,  I  believe  there 
is  still  a  small  balance  in  your  favour  in 
vol.  II.  G 
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Hoare's   hands,   which  I  conclude  will 
make  every  thing  easy." 

Although  Caroline  had  but  too  much 
reason  to  know  that  extravagance  is  the 
parent  of  avarice,  she  had  no  adequate 
idea  till  this  moment  of  the  magnitude  that 
she  could  communicate  to  her  offspring. 

She  remained  silent  and  thunderstruck 
at  this  proof,  that  less  than  the  whole  of 
her  property  could  not  satisfy  the  rapacity 
of  her  father;  and  her  own  ruin  affected 
her  less  than  did  his  depravity.    She  could 
scarcely  believe  that  he  was  himself  aware 
of  the  extent  of  his  cupidity  and  injustice. 
As  she  read  his  letter,  it  seemed  more  the 
simple,  though  not  very  intelligible,  state- 
ment of  an  account  than  the  notification 
of  a  robbery.     She  thought  it  impossible 
that  he  could  have  mistaken  the  limit  of 
the  power  which  she  had  given  him  over 
her  property  ;  yet  how  could  she  entertain 
the  alternative  ?     The  conclusion  which 
her  uncle  had  so  promptly  drawn,  on  the 
proof  of  a  much  slighter  guilt,  revolted  her 
whole  souk  •'  It  cannot  be  !"  said  she.  "If 
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my  father,  unhappily,  have  not  that  strict- 
ness of  principle  which  religion  alone 
can  give,  he  is  at  least  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour ! — Would  he  have  allowed 
me  to  sign  a  paper,  the  conditions  of 
which  he  knew  were  different  from  those 
to  which  I  had  given  my  consent  ?  Would 
he  do  this  for  the  express  purpose  of  rob- 
bing me  ?  and  would  he  in  consequence 
actually  rob  me  ?  Oh,  no  ! — there  must  be 
some  error,  some  misconception. — No  gen- 
tleman, no  man  of  honour "  She  stopt ; 

for  she  felt  that  the  words  she  was  uttering 
had  no  meaning  when  unsupported  by 
religion.  "Yet,"  thought  she  again,  * '  how 
unconscious  does  he  appear  of  an  intention 
to  injure  me!  Can  the  words  ^hich  he 
uses  be  meant  to  designate  the  actions 
which  he  confesses?  It  is  impossible !" 
Alas,  Caroline  knew  not  how  completely 
it  was  possible  to  confound  all  notions  of 
the  nature  of  virtue  and  of  vice  by  the  in- 
genious science  of  calling  things  by  vvrong 
names. 

So  wholly  was  the  mind  of  Caroline  oc- 
cupied by  what  she  felt  to  be  the  v  ill  any 
C  2 
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of  her  father,  though  her  heart  refused  to 
acknowledge  what  her  reason  could  not 
disavow,  that  she  was  some  time  before 
she  adverted   to   the  impossibility  there 
now  was  of  her  keeping  her  engagements 
with  Mrs.  Edward  Fitzosborn:   when  it 
forced  itself  upon  her  notice  she  felt  a 
pang  that  was  scarcely  exceeded  by  what 
she  suffered  on  her  fathers  account.     She 
was  aware  that  Mrs.  Fitzosborn,  depend- 
ing upon  the  promised  supply,  would  pro- 
bably have    contracted  debts  which   she 
would  now  have  no  means  to  defray.     She 
thought  she  saw  her  in  a  gaol,  to  which 
she  had  herself  conducted  her;  and  the 
agony  of  "her 'feeling  exceeded  all  expres- 
sion.    To  whom   could  she  apply  for  as- 
sistance or  advice  ?  To  open  her  heart  to 
her    uncle    was    impossible — she    could 
have  died  rather  than  so  to  have  exposed  a 
parent  r  nor  was  she  sure  that  even  at  that 
expense  she  could  have  relieved  the  Fitz- 
osborns.     They  had  lost  nothing  of  what 
her  uncle  had  thought  sufficient  for  their 
Support;  and  her  officious  interference  to 
add  to  their  comforts  was  more  likely  to 
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draw  down  his  displeasure  upon  herself, 
than  the  disappointment  of  her  benevolent 
purposes    to  induce  him  farther  to  assist 
them.     Yet  something  must  be  done,  and 
done  immediately.     The  idea  that  Mrs. 
Fitzosborn    was    now   looking    to    every 
post  for  means  to  purchase  provisions  for 
the   day,  and   that  no  such  means  would 
ever   arrive,    was    insupportable    to   her. 
What    should     she   do  ?« — Her    thoughts 
turned  towards  Edward.      He  was  already 
privy  to  her  transactions  with  Mrs.  Fitz- 
osborn ;    and  were  she  not  now  to  CGui- 
municate  to    him  the  change  that  had 
taken  place,  she  was  aware  that  he  would 
ultimately  become  acquainted  with  it  from 
his  mother.     She  felt  an  invincible  renua- 
nance  to  addressing  so  mortifying  a  con- 
fession to   a  stranger  as  that   which  she 
had  to  make.     She  was  sensible  that  she 
had   a    claim  to  the  indulgence  and  fa- 
vourable thoughts  of  Edward,  even  when 
appearances  were  so   much  against   her. 
He  too    could  best  excuse   her   to   Mrs. 
Fitzosborn  ;  to  him  therefore  she  resolved 
to  write,  and  she  did  so  as  follows. 
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"  May  I,  without  putting  your  friend- 
ship and  your  candour  to  too  severe  a 
test,  request  you  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
by  ray  fault  that  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
fulfil  the  promise  that  I  made  to  your  mo- 
ther?— nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall  ever 
again  be  able.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of 
sorrow  or  regret.  All  that  I  can  do  to 
obviate  the  inconvenience  and  disappoint- 
ment so  unexpectedly  incurred  I  will  do. 
I  inclose  a  draft  on  my  banker  for  fifty 
pounds,  and  a  bank  note  for  twenty ; 
which  sums  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you 
to  transmit  to  Mrs.  Fitzosborn,  with  an  as- 
surance, and  I  make  it  confidently,  be- 
cause the  fulfilling  of  it  depends  upon 
myself  alone,  that  she  shall  have  {lfiy 
pounds  more  in  two  months  time.  I 
hope  these  sums  will  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent Mrs.  Fitzosborn  from  suffering  any 
immediate  inconvenience  from  my  hav- 
ing falsified  my  word.  I  am  sure  she  has 
too  much  Christian  charity  to  believe  that 
I  do  so  willingly.  For  the  future  I  can 
only  promise  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds; 
but  I  do  promise  this  for  as  long  as  the 
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lime,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  I  shall  re- 
main under  the  roof  of  my  uncle  ;  and  in 
every  circumstance,  to  the  extent  of  my 
power,  the  supply  of  Mrs.  Fitzosborn's 
wants  shall  have  the  precedency  of  my 
own.  I  know  you  will  think  all  this  very 
strange  ;  but  do  not  too  curiously  inquire 
why  such  things  are.  If  you  can,  let  me 
still  retain  your  good  opinion,  and,  in  all 
events, 

"  Believe  me  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Caroune  Fitzosbqrn." 

Caroline  felt  somewhat  relieved  when 
she  had  thus  provided  as  far  as  she  could 
against  the  evils  which,  in  her  apprehen- 
sion, threatened  Mrs.  Fitzoshorn.  The 
task  ofwriting  to  her  father  still  remained. 
How  was  she  to  perform  it  ?  Accusation 
and  reproach  were  alike  unseemly  and 
unavailing;  but  neither  could  she  coun- 
terfeit a  satisfaction  which  she  was  so  far 
from  feeling,  or  sanction  even  by  her  si- 
lence a  statement  which  she  knew  to  be 
false.  After  many  attempts,  she  wrote  as 
follows: 
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"  You  must  pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  allow 
myself  to  express  some   surprise   at  the 
contents  of  your  letter.     It  is  inexplicable 
to  me  how  the  mistake  could  have  arisen 
which  you  inform  me  placed  the  whole  of 
my  property  in  the  stocks  at  your  disposal. 
That  such  could  not  he  my  intention  must 
be  evident  from  the  circumstance,  not  un- 
known to  you,  sir,  of  my  having  already 
elienated  a  part  of  the  income   arising 
from  thence.     I  apprehend,  that  whether 
or  no  I  could  have  disposed  of  it  better  is 
not   the  question  ;    :v,J  word  had   been 
given,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  should 
not  knowingly  have  recalled  it.     A  mis- 
apprehension then  there  must  have  been 
soinezchere,  and  I  cannot  wholly  conceal 
my  chagrin  at  the  consequences  that  have 
ensued.     The    most  grievous   to   me   of 
these  consequences   is  the  incapacity  to 
which  I  am  now  reduced  of  fulfilling  an 
engagement  into  which  I  entered  volunta- 
rily, and  the  violation  of  which  must  in- 
volve in  accumulated  distress  those  whom 
I  wished  to  assist.     If  it  were  possible  for 
you,  sir,  to  enter  into  my  feelings  on  this 
point,   perhaps    you   would  find   means 
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to  enable  me  to  redeem  my  pledge.  I 
should  acknowledge  your  doing  so  as 
the  greatest  of  obligations.  For  the 
supply  .of  my  own  personal  wants  I  have 
no  request  to  make  :  I  shall  still  be  able 
to  make  my  reduced  income  equal  to 
every  wish  that  centers  in  self.  I  owe 
every  thing  to  my  uncle  for  his  kindness, 
but  nothing  for  his  bounty.  He  believes 
me  rich,  and  he  knows  the  proper  use  of 
money  too  wTell  to  lavish  it  on  one  whom 
he  has  reason  to  suppose  has  already  a 
superfluity.  I  shall  esteem  it  as  a  favour 
if  you  will  give  me  an  early  answer  to 
this  letter;  and  I  take  the  liberty  ear- 
nestly to  entreat  that  nothing  short  of 
an  absolute  impossibility  may  prevent 
you  complying  with  my  request  in  favour 
of  Mrs.  Edward  Fitzosborn.  Forgive  me 
for  observing  that  it  is  the  only  compensa- 
tion that  I  ask  for  the  all,  of  which  I  have 
been  despoiled. 

"I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  daughter, 
"Caroline  Fitzosborn." 

Caroline  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
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her  letter ;  she  thought  that  it  said  at  once 
too  much  and  too  little :  but  as  she  found 
that  no  alteration  which  she  could  make 
would  remedy  this  fault,  she  suffered  it  to 
go  as  it  was.  As  she  had  little  hope  ei- 
ther from  her  fathers  justice  or  his  feel- 
ings, her  next  care  was  to  provide  for  the, 
fifty  pounds  that  she  had  promised  Mrs. 
Fitzosborn,  as  in  part  fulfilling  the  origi- 
nal engagement,  and  as  the  reduced  assist- 
ance that  she  could  now  furnish.  The 
twenty  pounds  which  she  had  inclosed  in 
her  letter  to  Edward  had  left  her  almost 
pennyless;  and  a  half  year's  interest  upon 
the  two  thousand  pounds  was  not  due  of 
two  months  to  come.  There  were,  how- 
ever, sixty  pounds  arising  from  the  rent 
of  the  house  in  the  hands  of  her  kind 
trustee,  and  which  she  had  left  there  for 
the  purposes  of  benevolence ;  nor  could 
she  withdraw  it  without  acknowledging, 
by  a  change  in  its  destination,  a  want  of 
money,  which  she  knew,  in  the  eyes  of 
this  well-judging  man,  would  be  consi- 
dered, in  her  supposed  circumstances,  as 
reprehensible.     Here  was  another  sacri- 
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flee  of  character  which  she  had  to  make, 
but  between  the  really  doing  well  and 
the  appearing  to  do  so  Caroline  could 
not  long  hesitate.  She  had  but  too 
frequently  and  recently  felt  all  the 
consequences  of  "  calling  things  by 
wrong  names"  to  fall  into  the  same  er- 
ror herself.  She  therefore  simply  stated, 
that  an  unlooked-for  circumstance  hav- 
ing occasioned  her  to  want  more  money 
than  she  could  otherwise  command,  she 
requested  that  he  would  transmit  her  the 
sixty  pounds  then  in  his  possession.  This 
was  the  remainder  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
the  annual  rent  of  her  house  ;  fifty  of  this 
sum  she  henceforth  destined  yearly  to 
the  use  of  Mrs.  Fizosborn,  and  the  re- 
mainder, with  the  interest  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  was  the  whole  to  which  her 
income  was  now  reduced.  Caroline 
knew  that  she  could  draw  her  expenses 
into  a  very  small  compass  if  it  were  not 
for  the  wages  of  her  servants.  Since  her 
residence  at  Henhurst  her  footman  was  in 
fact  nowise  necessary  to  her;  but  she 
durst  not  discharge  him  without  explain- 
ing to  her  uncle  her  motive  for  doing  so, 
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both  as  she  knew  that  he  considered  such 
an  appendage  in  her  situation  as  a  proper 
decorum,  and  as  it  might  appear,  if  she 
parted  with  the  man,  that  she  threw 
herself  wholly  on  the  services  of  her  un- 
cle's domestics.  She  had,  therefore,  no 
option  ;  all  the  inconvenience  must  be 
taken  ;  and  she  could  only  hope  to  meet 
the  consequent  expense  by  a  still  farther 
abridgment  of  all  personal  indulgences. 
The  ample  largesses  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn 
made  it  easy  for  her  to  appear  to  fulfil 
all  the  duties  of  liberality  to  the  poor, 
with  little  cost  to  herself;  and  as  she  was 
saved  the  pain  of  seeing  distress  which 
she  could  not  relieve,  she  flattered  her- 
self that  she  should,  in  time,  subdue  the 
lesser  pain  of  not  being  herself  the  actual 
reliever. 

Mr.  Fitzosborn's  absence  from  home 
during  the  whole  of  one  morning  had 
allowed  Caroline  time  to  struggle  with 
the  first  shock  that  her  father's  letter  had 
occasioned ;  to  write  all  the  letters  ne- 
cessary in  consequence,  to  form  her  own 
arrangement;  and, in  some  degree,  tore- 
cover  her  usual  evenness  of  mind  and 
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cheerfulness :  yet  the  agitation  of  the 
preceding  hours  had  left  its  traces  on  her 
countenance,  and  when  she  met  her  un- 
cle at  dinner  he  immediately  inquired 
if  she  were  ill. 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  returned  Caroline, 
"  and  when  I  have  said  that,  I  know  you 
will  be  kind  enough,  my  dear  sir,  to  ask 
me  no  more  questions.1' 

"  Are  you  sure,  Caroline,"  said  Mr. 
Fitzosborn,  "  that  it  is  wise  to  have  any 
secrets  from  me  ?" 

V  I  am  sure,"  said  Caroline,"  it  is  very 
painful-,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  necessary." 

"  Beware  what  you  do,"  said  Mr,  Fitz- 
osborn ;  ss  where  there  is  mystery  there 
is  seldom  innocence." 

H  Yet  indeed  !  and  indeed,  I  am  not 
guilty,"  said  Caroline. 

"  So  I  believe,"  returned  her  uncle; 
"  but  remember,  that  the  first  step  costs 
all,  and  that  first  step  is  but  too  often 
concealment." 

Caroline  returned  no  answer,  but  felt 
an  added  weight  upon  her  spirits.  The 
evening  passed  with  less  satisfaction  both 
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to  the  uncle  and  niece  than  any  that  they 
had  yet  spent  together;  and  when  Caro- 
line came  to  perform  her  part  in  the  devo- 
tions of  the  night,  her  voice  was  so  tremu- 
lous as  to  render  her  accents  scarcely  arti- 
culate. Her  tones  grew  stronger  as  she 
proceeded;  and  as  she  concluded  the 
hour  of  prayer  with  a  hymn  of  praise  for 
past  mercies,  and  expressive  of  confi- 
dence in  future  support,  her  voice  be- 
came angelic,  and  her  countenance  glow- 
ed with  the  effulgence  of  religious  hope 
and  joy.  Mr.  JMtzosborn  looked  on  her 
with  surprise,  and  as  he  bad  her  good 
night  pressed  her  tenderly  to  his  heart5 
and  cried,  "  Thtfu  art  a  most  extraordi- 
nary creature,  child  !  Thou  durst  not 
surely  appeal  to  thy  Creator  for  the  fur- 
therance of  designs  that  thou  darest  not 
confide. to  thy  sinful  fellow-n    itai  !" 

"Alas,  my  uncle,  "said  Carol;  ,  "I  have 
no  designs  but  humbly  to  do  my  duty, 
nor  a  wish  but  that  I  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood 1" 

Caroline  had  so  far  mastered  her  feel- 
ings and  regulated  herjnind  in  the  course 
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of  a  sleepless  night,  as  to  be  able  to  ap» 
pear  at  breakfast  with  her  usual  alacrity 
and  cheerfulness ;  but  there  still  hung  a 
shade  upon  Mr.  Fitzosborn's  brow.  Still 
the  tenderness  with  which  he  addressed 
Caroline,  the  gentleness  with  which  he 
delivered  his  opinions,  seemed  to  speak 
rather  compassion  than  disapprobation, 
or  doubt.  Caroline  having  takers  her 
part  was  herself  again,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  there  were  no  traces  of  that  disturb- 
ance which  had  a  little  ruffled  the  sere- 
nity of  Henhurst. 

As  Caroline  felt  that  she  had  nothing 
to  hope  for  from  her  father,  so  she  at- 
tended his  answer  to  Iter  letter  without 
impatience,  and  experienced  no  disap- 
pointment when  successive  post  days 
brought  her  nothing  from  him.  A  fort- 
night had  elapsed  before  she  received  a 
liii'-  :  at  length  she  one  morning  found 
amongst  her  letters  the  following  one 
from  her  father  : — > 

"  I  have  really  been  so  hurried,  my  dear 
Caroline,  for  soiree  time  past,  that  I  have 
not  had  a  moment  at  command,  other- 
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wise  I  should  have  answered  your  letter 
sooner.  You  take  the  whole  matter  in  a 
wrong  light  ;  and,  I  see,  do  not  under- 
stand a  tittle  of  business  :  but  all  goes  on 
well,  and  a  little  time  will  convince  you 
that  I  have  acted  wisely  and  kindly.  I 
am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  have  no 
personal  wants ;  I  should  even  be  glad 
to  gratify  you  in  all  your  benevolent 
whii:  s  could  it  be,  but  at  present  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  I  am  sorry  for 
Mrs:.  Edward  Fitzosborn;  but  in  such 
times  as  these  every  body  must  come  in 
for  their  share  of  inconvenience.  How- 
ever, I  have  sent  down  some  gowns  for 
the  girls,  and  some  little  adornments  for 
herself.  I  hope  these  things  will  be  liked ; 
they  were  well  chosen,  and  a  les  co?mois- 
seuse  assure  me,  of  the  newest  fashion. 
I  know  this  will  give  you  pleasure,  which 
was  my  chief  motive  for  this  iittle  atten- 
tion, being  very  sincerely, 
"  My  dear  Caroline, 

f*  Your  affectionate  father, 

u  Augustus  Fitzosborn." 

- 

Caroline  sighed  as  she  read  this  letter, 
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and  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  con- 
clusions that  her  understanding,  in  spite 
of  her  heart,  drew  from  it.  But  if  thus 
mortifying  had  been  the  result  of  her 
communication  with  her  father,  xery  dif- 
ferent had  been  the  issue  of  her  applica- 
tion to  Edward.  She  had  scarcely  cal- 
culated upon  an  answer  from  him  when 
his  letter  arrived.  These  were  the  con- 
tents. 

u  I  know  not,  my  dear  cousin,  in  what 
words  to  express  the  emotions  which 
your  letter  has  occasioned  ;  or  rather,  I 
know  not  how  to  conceal  what  I  must 
not  speak.  Believe  you !  believe  that 
it  is  not  your  fault  that  you  do  not  keep 
your  promise  to  my  mother  !  And  is  this 
so  wonderful  a  test  of  my  friendship  and 
my  candour?  Oh!  where  is  the  power  able 
to  persuade  me  of  the  falsehood  of  that 
which  you  assert  for  truth  ? — of  that 
which  I  must  have  believed  against  the 
testimony  of  the  whole  world,  except 
yourself?  — Do  not,  you  say,  inquire  too 
anxiously  why  such  things  are.     Impos- 
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sible,Carolinc,  impossible;  I  must  inquiry 
I  must  knoir.  Forgive  me,  oh,  my  cousin  ! 
— I  would  not  be  presumptuous — I  would 
not  be  oppressive  ;  but  can  I  suffer  you 
to  shut -up  in  your  own  pure  breast  this 
disgraceful  secret  ?  for  disgrace  attaches 
somewhere,  and  leaves  you  to  struggle 
alone  with  all  the  heart-rending  reflec- 
tions that  it  must  give  rise  to.  By  our 
relationship — by  the  good  opinion  which 
I  have  sometimes  flattered  myself  you 
entertain  of  me — by  each;  and  all  of 
them,  I  conjure  you  to  honour  me  with 
your  confidence.  Let  not  an  unavailing 
tenderness  for  anoii  aveme  of  a 

privilege  of  which  I  am  not  wholly  un- 
worthy, and  which  is  dearer  to  my  heart 
than  all  that  all  the  congregated  mo- 
narchs  upon  earth  could  bestow.  My  sus- 
picions have  already  but  one  object,  your 
silence  will  but  the  more  confirm  them  ; 
the  mischief  appears  to  be  extensive. 
You,  I  see,  believe  it  to  be  hopeless,  but 
this  may  not  be  the  case;  remedies,  or  at 
least  mitigations,  may  be  found  :  you 
must  not,  indeed  you  must  not,  take  this 
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burthen  upon  yourself  without  one  effort 
to  lighten  it.  Do  not  be  afraid,  my 
dearest  cousin,  to  open  the  whole  bad 
story  to  me.  I  will  not  stir  a  finger 
without  your  consent ;  I  will  counsel  no 
harsh  measures;  I  will  have  every  con- 
sideration that  your  delicacy,  might  I 
not  in  this  instance  say  filial  delicacy  ? 
can  require.  But  I  must  not  suffer  you 
to  be  pillaged  unresistingly;  I  must  not 
suffer  the  best  of  human  intellects  to  be 
the  dupe  of  the  best  of  human  hearts. 
Write  to. me,  my  dearest  cousin  ;  remem* 
ber  that  family  honour  is  with  you  and 
me  the  same,  ana  be  not  afraid  to  tell 
me  all  that  has  been  done,  and  we  will 
then  see  what  can  be  done.  I  have 
obeyed  your  direction  with  respect  to 
my  mother,  because  I  know  that  here 
can  lie  no  appeal  from  your  will,  and  be- 
cause I  know  how  much  more  keenly  you 
feel  the  deprivations  of  others  than  you 
do  your  own.  For  the  same  reason  I  will 
mention  that  a  little  successful  industry 
has  been  able  to  supply  the  efforts  of 
baffled  benevolence  ;  so  do  not  fear  that 
my  mother  will  any  ways  suffer  from 
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your  disappointment.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  entreat  your  forgiveness  for  the  li- 
berty I  have  taken,  and  the  warmth  with 
which  I  have  written  ;  and  if  either 
should  offend  you  I  shall  he  most  sin- 
cerely grieved,  yet  should  I  scarcely  even 
then  know  how  to  repent,  having  yielded 
to  an  impulse  which  I  should  have  found 
it  so  difficult  to  have  resisted.  My  dear- 
est cousin,  farewell  !  Angels,  only  more 
pure  and  more  spiritualized  than  your- 
self, protect  and  bless  you  I" 

The  tumult  of  mind  into  which  Caro- 
line was  thrown  by  the  perusal  of  this 
letter  at  once  astonished  and  alarmed 
her:  she  felt  how  little  she  was  ad- 
vanced in  the  task  she  had  imposed  upon 
herself  of  confining  her  regards  for  Ed- 
ward within  the  hounds  of  friendship. 
As  she  read  his  animated  praise,  his  ar- 
dent desire  to  serve  her,  it  seemed  that 
such  delight  was  happily  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  and 
she  forgot  for  a  moment  that  her  father's 
integrity  and  her  own  property  had  been 
wrecked  together.     Returning  from  the 
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delirium  of  blis,  [)    t  the  first  perusal  of 
Edward's  letter  had  occasioned,  she  again 
read  it.  and  found  ground  for  more  so- 
ber feelings. 

"  Compassion,"  said  she;  "  his  own 
high  sense  of  rectitude;  his  impatience 
under  the  feeling  of  injuries  done  to 
others  ;  may  they  not  fully  account  for 
all  that  I  have  been  so  ready  to  impute 
to  another  cause  !  He  speaks  to  me  as  a 
friend,  as  an  adviser,  as  a  relation.  '  We 
feel  for  the  same  family  honour/  says 
he  ;  would  he  have  ventured  to  have 
spoken  so  peremptorily  had  he  been  a 
lover  ?" 

She  blushed  as  the  last  thought  passed 
through  her  mind.  "  Foolish  Caroline !" 
said  she,  u.  wouldest  thou  separate  the 
character  of  a  lover  from  that  of  a  friend  ? 
— and  is  it  not  the  part  of  a  friend  to  for- 
get forms  in  substances ?" 

"  What  is  it,"  added  she,  "  that  I 
wish?  Would  I  indeed  desire  that  the 
happiness  of  Edward  should  depend  upon 
an  union  which  my  poverty  has  now 
put  out  of  all  question  ?"  The  reflections 
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that  followed  this  thought  soon  stilled 
the  effervescence  of  joy,  and  gave  Caro- 
line sufficient  calmness  to  reply  to  Ed- 
ward's letter  with  all  the  decorum  that 
she  could  desire.  Her  decorum,  how- 
ever, was  untinctured  by  subterfuge,  un- 
chilled  by  affected  indifference  :  it  was 
the  decorum  of  a  delicate  mind,  not  the 
disguise  of  spider-like  coquetry.  Thus 
she  wrote. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  so  undistinguishing 
as  to  mistake  the  warmth  of  a  generous 
friendship  for  the  impertinence  of  curi- 
osity. I  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  for 
my  sake  alone  that  you  wish  thus  to  pry 
into  what  I  would  willingly  conceal.  Con- 
cealment, however,  as  far  as  the  purpose 
for  which  I  can  alone  wish  it,  seems 
with  you  to  be  impossible :  as  much  so 
as,  I  am  persuaded,  my  confidence  would 
be  unavailing  to  the  end  which  you  so 
kindly  seek.  Your  sagacity  is  not  mis- 
taken as  to  the  source  from  whence  my 
difficulties  spring;  and  having  said  this, 
I  am  sure  you  will  spare  me  the  pain  of 
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saying  more.     Your  advice,  could  I  have 
had  it,  might  have  prevented  the  evil ; 
it  is  beyond  your  power  to  remedy  it. — I 
will  have  no  umpire  between  a  parent 
and  myself.     All  that  I  can  now  wish  is 
that  the  transaction  may  remain  a  secret 
from  the  whole  world ;  and  I  will  so  far 
tax  your  friendship  as  to  require  from 
you  the  most  sacred  silence,  not  only  as 
to  any  supposed  fact,  but  as  to  every  cir- 
cumstance that  can  point  suspicion  to 
the  truth.     I  am  now  sheltered  from  all 
observation  ;   I  shall  soon  be,  if  I  am  not 
already,  forgotten  by  what  we  choose  to 
call  '  the  zvorld  :*  it  will  not,  therefore, 
be  difficult  to  draw  an  impenetrable  veil 
over  what  has  passed.     In  my  situation 
you  know  that  I  can  have  no  personal 
wants ;  and  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  my  circumstances  would  not  cost 
me  a  sigh  if  T  had  not  so  intemperately, 
as  I  am  now  inclined  to  think,  involved 
poor  Mrs.  Fitzosborn  in  my  disappoint- 
ment.    Lest  your  conjectures  should  go 
beyond  the  truth,  I  will  tell  you  that  I 
still  retain  possession  of  two  thousand 
pounds  and  my  house  in  Somersetshire; 
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so  that  I  am,  as  to  myself,  still  sufficient- 
ly affluent,  still  able,  while  I  continue  with 
my  uncle,  to  do  the  little  that  I  have 
promised  for  your  mother.  May  the  in- 
dustry, which  I  pray  to  God  to  bless,  sup- 
ply my  deficiencies !  Earnestly  as  I  wish 
to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Fitzosborn,  I  must  require  that 
your  eagerness  to  acquit  me  of  blame 
does  not  lead  you  to  exculpate  me  at  the 
expense  of  another.  I  will  trust  my  re- 
putation to  that  Being  who  has  enabled 
me,  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  do  my  duty; 
and  do  not  you,  by  your  zeal  in  my  fa- 
vour, betray  that  you  think  my  confi- 
dence ill  founded.  For  the  rest,  it  is  but 
as  if  it  had  never  been  :  let  us  thmk  of 
it  no  more;  but  let  us  think  a  great  deal 
of  that  which  will  never  pass  away — of 
that  which  will  even  outlive  the  affec- 
tionate and  grateful  regard  with  which 
I  am  sincerely  yours, 

"C.  F." 

To  this   letter  Caroline  received  the 
following  answer. 

"I  acquiesce,  my  dear,  my  wonderful 
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cousin.  It  is  all  that  I  can,  all  that  I 
dare  trust  myself  to  say;  were  I  to  say 
more  I  might  perhaps  offend  you,  or 
wrong  others." 

Caroline,  with  a  new  spring  of  joy  in 
her  heart,  which  she  knew  not  how  wholly 
to  account  for  to  herself,  now  fully  resum- 
ed her  former  occupations  ;  and  pursued 
them  with  a  spirit  and  satisfaction  that 
delighted  her  uncle.  *The  evenings  now 
began 'to  lengthen  ;  and  books  and  back- 
gammon were  resorted  to,  rather  than 
drives  in  the  park,  or  walks  in  the  grounds. 
A  regular  course  of  reading  was  begun, 
and  Caroline  already  anticipated  the 
store  of  knowledge  that  the  winter  would 
enable  her  to  accumulate :  but  other 
thoughts  troubled  the  mind  of  Mi\  Fitz- 
osborn.  The  uneasiness  that  Caroline 
had  avowed  on  occasion  of  her  father's 
conduct  Mr.  Fitzosborn  had  connected 
in  his  own  mind  with  the  cause  of  her 
refusal  of  Mr.  Beaumont :  this  cause  he 
entertained  no  doubt  was  her  preference 
to  some  other  person ;  a  preference 
which,  if  not  strictly  unworthy,  he  con- 
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eluded  to  be  indiscreet.  In  the  discom- 
posure that  he  had  witnessed  in  Caroline 
he  thought  he  saw  the  crisis  of  this  pre* 
ference ;  while  the  cheerfulness  and  re- 
newed enjoyment  which  she  had  lately 
manifested  evinced  that  the  struggle 
was  past. 

The  favourite  wish  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn 
was  to  see  Caroline  the  wife  of  Mr.  Beau- 
mont; but  the  strict  watch  which  he 
kept  over  his  thoughts  taught  him  to 
distrust  the  motive  for  this  wish.  He 
apprehended  that  he  might  mistake  an  in- 
dulgence of  self-will  for  an  earnest  de- 
sire  to  secure  Caroline's  happiness.  That 
a  marriage  with  Mr.  Beaumont  would 
secure  her  happiness,  and,  what  was  of 
still  high  price  in  his  estimation,  her 
principles  and  integrity,  he  did  not  en- 
tertain a  doubt.  Marriage  he  looked 
upon  as  the  touchstone  of  all  female 
virtues;  and  that  as  an  unworthy  choice 
too  surely  proved  in  general  the  ship- 
wreck of  all  that  is  excellent  in  woman, 
so  he  regarded  a  connection  with  a  man 
of  religious  principle  and  sound  under- 
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would  not  conduct  Caroline  even  into 
this  harbour  against  her  will ;  and  while 
the  suspicion  remained  of  her  preference 
to  another,  he  had  been  able  to  suppress, 
though  he  could  not  wholly  conquer,  his 
desire  to  recommend  Mr.  Beaumont  to 
her  favour.  The  happy  moment,  how- 
ever, he  believed  to  be  now  arrived,  in 
which,  without  wounding  her  feelings, 
he  could  gratify  his  own ;  and  having 
observed  for  several  weeks  past  an  unin- 
terrupted serenity  of  mind  in  Caroline, 
he  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
issue. 

"  Caroline,"  said  he  to  her  one  evening, 
as  she-  closed  the  book  for  the  night,  "  I 
am  thinking  of  some  means  to  enliven 
these  winter  hours  to  you.  So  unvaried 
a  life,  I  fear,  will  weary  you." 

(i  It  is  a  vain  fear,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Caroline,  with  a  smile;  <l  I  never  found 
time  so  short  as  since  my  residence  at 
Henhurst." 

"  But,  child,  if  you  live  wholly  with 
d  2 
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an  old  man  you  will  soon  be  unfit  com- 
pany for  any  body  else.*' 

"  I  flatter  myself/'  replied  Caroline, 
"  that  you  will  let  me  always  live  with 
you." 

"  Ahvays,  child  ! — do  you  consider 
what  you  say  ?" 

"  I  certainly  meant,"  said  Caroline, 
abashed,  iC  to  use  the  word  only  in  the 
sense  that  a  mortal  can  use  it." 
.  Vj  Yet  even  then,"  said  her  uncle,  "  it 
was  not  the  proper  word:  you  meant 
to  say  that  you  wish  to  remain  with  me 
while  I  live." 

"  Or  while  I  live,"  said  Caroline,  with 
emotion, 

tf  We  need  not  advert  to  so  thread- 
bare a  topic  as  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life/'  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn.  "We  all- 
know  that  there  is  no  dependence  upon 
survivorship;  but  iu  the  common  course 
of  things  that  must  be  your  lot  between 
you  and  me,  and  to  this  we  must  look. 
And  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair,  Ca- 
roline, so  to  spoil  you  while  I  live  that 
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nobody  will  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
you  after  I  am  dead  V 

Ci  Why,   dear  sir,  why  must  we  think 
of  such  a  period  ?" 

"  Because  we  ought  to  think  of  every 
thing  that  may  happen.  No  weakness, 
Caroline — but  I  had  little  intention  of 
making  either  of  us  serious.  I  was 
merely  going  to  ask  you  if  you  should 
object  to  an  addition  to  our  tete-a-tete  ?" 
"  Object !  my  dear  uncle  ;  how  is  it 
possible  that  I  should  object  to  any  one 
whom  you  wish  to  seer" 

<l  Because  you  have  seen  the  person  I 
mean  before ;  and  because  you  have 
once  been  so  foolish  as  to  think  ycu 
could  see  too  much  of  him." 

"  I  will  not  affect  to  misunderstand 
you,  sir,"  said  Caroline.  (i  If  it  is  Vii\ 
Beaumont  that  you  mean,  although  I 
will  not  deny  but  that  I  had  rather  he 
did  not  come  here,  yet  if  he  come  Wholly 
as  your  guest,  I  can  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  doing  my  part  towards 
Entertaining  him." 
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"  And  pray/'  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
"  does  your  exclusive  wholly  refer  to 
what  has  past,  or  to  any  fear  of  what 
may  be  to  come  ?" 

*(  To  both"  returned  Caroline:  "my 
mind  remains  unchanged. " 

"In  all  particulars  ?"  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn. 

"  In  all  particulars,"  returned  Caro- 
line, colouring. 

"  Caroline,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn  ear- 
nestly, "I  can  no  longer  bear  this  mys- 
tery. When  first  I  received  you  into  my 
house  I  was  unknown  to  you  ;  reserve 
on  your  part  was  then  allowable;  but 
except  your  knowledge  of  my  character 
has  led  you  to  think  me  unworthy  of 
your  confidence,  I  have  now  a  right  to 
it,  and  as  the  guardian  of  vour  virtue 
I  require  it." 

Caroline  trembled,  and  turned  pale  ; 
her  lips  quivered,  and  her  voice  fault- 
ered. 

u  What  am  I  to  understand  by  such 
emotion  ?"   said  her  uncle:    *€  can   the 
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simple  disapproval  of  Mr.  Beaumont 
cause  it?  No,  it  springs  from  a  differ- 
ent feeling;  you  love  another," 

"Spare  me,  my  dearest  uncle;  oh, 
spare  me  !"  cried  Caroline,  in  a  voice  of 
agony. 

"  I  will  spare  you,"  said  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born,  "  but  you  must  also  spare  yourself; 
you  must  tear  from  your  heart  that 
worthless  being  who,  having  gained  so 
rich  a  jewel,  has  riot  courage  to  come 
forward  to  claim  it." 

"  There  is  no  such  beingr/'  cried  Ca- 
roline  with  energy.  Oh,  my  uncle  !  you 
demand  and  deserve  my  confidence. 
Away  with  false  shame!  I  confess  my 
heart  was  given,  not  won." 

Mr.  Fitzosborn,  confounded  with  an 
avowal  so  little  expected,  was  silent  for 
a  few  moments ;  while  Caroline,  covered 
with  intolerable  confusion,  durst  not  cast 
even  a  momentary  glance  towards  him. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  "It  can  only 
be  on  kindred  excellence,"  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn  affect  ionatelv,    "  that  my  Caro- 
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line  has  conferred  so  rich  a  gift.  You 
Jove  Edward." 

Carolina  was  silent:  the  moment  of 
enthusiasm  was  past,  and  she  remained 
confounded  and  abashed. 

"In  a  passion  so  founded,"  said  Mr. 
Fitzoshorn,  4i  virtue  has  nothing  to  re- 
prove. I  have,  long  had  my  eye  on  Ed* 
ward;  I  (snow  how  highly  he  ranks  in 
the  estimation  of  all  whose  judgment 
lias  any  value.  But  what  says  prudence 
to  the  matter?  Will  she  allow  that  you 
shall  bestow  your  thousands  on  a  man 
who  has  nothing  but  his  industry  to  give 
in  return  ?" 

f*l  intreat  you,  sir,"  said  Caroline,  in 
an  agony  of  feeling  that  she  had  never 
known  before  ;  "I  intreat  you,  sir,  let  us 
not  discuss  this  matter  any  farther.  It 
is  no  calculation  of  prudence— Edward 
— I — indeed,  indeed  this  cannot  be 
thought  of.'' 

"You  would  say,"  returned  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn,  "  that  Edward  never  sought 
you,   and  you  draw  the  conclusion  that 
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he  did  not  wish  to  seek  you ;  hut  so  do 
not  I.  Had  Edward  endeavoured  to 
Min  your  heart,  he  had  been  unworthy 
of  it.  AVould  you  have  him  such  a  cox- 
comb as  to  believe  that  his  personal 
merit  is  a  counterpoise  to  yours,  and 
your  money  into  the  bargain  ?" 

c<  Edward  is  free  from  all  such  cox- 
comby,"  said  Caroline:  "  be  assured, 
my  uncle,    that    Edward   thinks  not  of 
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"  I  will  be  assured  of  that  from  his 
own  mouth/'  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  "  be- 
fore I  will  believe  it.  Caroline,  1  must 
have  you  maaried.  Perhaps  my  wishes 
did  not  lead  me  to  choose  Edward  for 
your  husband,  and  for  this  I  may  have 
my  reasons,  perhaps  whimsical  ones, 
perhaps  good  ones ;  but  all  ought  and 
shall  give  way  to  so  decided  a  preference 
as  that  which  you  have  avowed.  Reli- 
giously and  morally  speaking,  Edward 
is  worthy  of  you — I  take  it  upon  myself 
to  bestow  you  upon  him  :  yet  search 
well  your  heart,  and  be  assured  that  no 
vanity,  no  ambition,  no  predilection  for 
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the  good  things  of  this  world  lurks  there, 
which  will  burst  forth  when  this  passion 
of  love  has  burnt  itself  out.  Now  you 
may  lawfully  choose  between  a  greater 
and  a  less  splendid  establishment;  1 
your  choice  once  made,  all  hankering 
after  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  will  be  vice. 
Can  you  be  contented  with  the  modest 
appointment  befitting  the  wife  of  a  man 
"who  must  labour  for  his  daily  bread, 
and  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  spend 
money  faster  than  her  husband  gets  it  ?" 

Mr.  Fitzosbom  might  have  spoken  for 
ever.  Caroline  was  unable  to  interrupt 
him.  She  could  have  endured  the  tor- 
ture of  the  rack  with  less  anguish  than 
his  words  inflicted.  He  looked  on  her 
amazed.  "  Caroline,  what  now?  Speak! 
— How? — what? — what  is  the  nature  of 
the  mortal  contest  that  so  shakes  your 
frame  ?" 

Clasping  her  hands,  and  falling  upon 
her  knees — "No  more,  my  uncle  !— no 
more,  I  beseech  you!*'  said  she:  (<  no 
more,  if  you  would  not  kill  me  on  the 
spot.   I  cannot  marry  Edward.     I  would 
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not  that  you  should  offer  my  hand  to 
him  for  a  thousand  worlds.5' 

*'  What  am  I  to  think  of  this  unbe 
coming,    this   unusual   violence  ?"'    said 
Mr.  Fitzoshorn.     "  What  is  it  that  you 
know  of  Edward  or  yourself  that  can 
justify  it? ' 

"  Oh,  question  me  no  farther,  I  con* 
jure  you,"  said  Caroline,  with  increasing 
agony  :  "  I  have  told  all  I  can  tell;  all 
I  dare  to  tell — I  cannot  be  Edward's 
wife:  yet  he  is  all  excellence;  no  fault 
attaches  to  him  ;  but  I  cannot,  I  cannot 
be  his  wife  !" 

"  Nor  the  wife  of  any  other  man 
then,"  said  Mr.  Fitzoshorn^  solemnly: 
"  you  do  not  mean  it  ¥' 

Ci  No,"  returned  Caroline  firmly,  <c  my 
hopes,  my  wishes,  aie  bounded  in  being 
allowed  to  pass  my  life  with  you,  and  the 
being  able  to  retain  your  esteem." 

"  I  will  tell  you  plainly,"  said  Mr. 
Fitzosborn,  "  that  this  conversation  has 
shaken  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rested.     Withdraw  to  your  own  room — 
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compose  your  spirits — let  us  both  forget. 
if"  it  be  possible,  what  has  past." 

Caroline  withdrew  from  the  presence 
of  her  uncle  humiliated,  and  half  heart- 
broken. "  Oh, cruel  father!"  almost  broke 
from  her  lips,  before  she  had  sufficient 
command  over  herself  to  check  the  ex- 
clamation, or  to  turn  her  thoughts  from 
he;  earthly  to  her  heavenly  Parent. 
But  the  aberration  was  momentary.  <c  I 
have  retained  my  integrity — I  have  per- 
formed my  duty — the  secret,  just  bursting 
from  my  lips  did  not  escape  me,"  said 
she.  "  I  will  not  repine  :  no,  bankrupt 
as  I  am  in  fortune,  in  love,  in  the  good 
opinion  of  him  whose  praise  was  most 
pleasant  to  my  soul,  I  will  not  repine. 
Time  with  me  shall  not  outweigh  eter- 

Caroline,  as  she  said  these  words, 
wiped  with  her  trembling  hand  the  tear 
from  her  eyes.  She  addressed  herself, 
with  all  the  fervency  of  undoubting  con- 
fidence, to  the  Vindicator  of  innocence. 
Her    mind    became    calm — she   retired 
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to  bed,  and  sunk,  ere  long,  into  a  sweet 
and  refreshing  sleep.  She  rose  not, 
however,  in  the  morning  with  that  light- 
ness of  spirit  which  the  certainty  of 
meeting  the  countenance  of  a  partial 
friend  is  so  fitted  to  bestow.  *  I  have 
lost  his  esteem  for  ever  H  said  she  ;  "yet 
never  did  I  deserve  it  more  than  at  this 
moment — let  me  shew  him  by  my  cheer- 
fulness that  I  am  free  from  self-reproach* 
He  will  not  suspect  me  of  studied  de- 
ceit ;  when  he  sees  that  I  esteem  myself, 
perhaps  he  may  again  esteem  me." 

She  spent  sometime  alone,  thus  endea- 
vouring to  arouse  that  sense  of  self-ap- 
probation to  which  she  had  so  just  a 
right :  yet  when  she  appeared  before  her 
uncle  her  eye  sunk  under  his,  as  if  with 
a  criminal  consciousness  -f  and  to  the 
coldness  of  his  morning  salutation  she 
could  only  answer  with  her  tears.  As 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born  retired  to  his  library,  without,  as 
it  was  customary  with  him  to  do,  ar- 
ranging with  her  the  hours  that  they 
were  to  spend  together,  or  the  manner 
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in  which  they  were  to  be  occupied. 
They  met  not  again  till  the  hour  of  din- 
ner. The  meal  passed  in  unbroken  si- 
lence; and  when  they  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room  Mr.  Fitzosborn  took  up  a 
book,  and  read  to  himself.  Caroline  was 
in  agonies  ;  yet  was  she  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, not  to  desert  herself. 

"  Shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
reading  to  you  to-night,  sir  ?"  said  she, 
in  a  broken  voice. 

"  You  are  not  able  to  read  aloud," 
said  Mr.  Fitzosborn. 

"  Indeed  I  am,"  said  Caroline,  speak- 
ing with  more  steadiness;  "and  if  ever 
my  services  were  acceptable  to  you,  I  am 
not  unworthy  that  they  should  be  so  now." 

Mr.  Fitzosborn  looked  at  her. —  "  We 
will,  however,  have  no  reading  to-night," 
said  he. 

"Let  me  play  to  you,  sir;"  said 
Caroline. 

"  My  mind  is  not  in  tune,"  said  her 
uncle. 

"  Shall  we  look  over  these  drawings 
together?"  sajd  Caroline. 
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c<  I  cannot  see  them  by  candle-light/* 
said  Mr.  Fitzosborn. 

Caroline  snuffed  the  candles,  and 
placed  two  more  upon  the  table,  and 
opened  the  book  of  drawings.— <f  If  it 
will  not  hurt  your  eyes,  sir, "  she  said, 
11  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  this  gem  to 
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Mr.  Fitzosborn  felt  obliged  to  com- 
ply ;  and  Caroline  had  the  art  to  engage 
his  attention  from  drawing  to  drawing 
till  he  began  to  relax  his  brow,  and  to 
change  his  monosyllables  into  conversa- 
tion. Yet  it  was  evident  that  "  the  do- 
mestic deity"'  was  not  at  home,  nor  the 
heart  alive  to  kindness.  Cold  and  ab- 
sent, his  words  came  slowly  from  his 
lips ;  moral  maxims  or  sarcastic  obser- 
vations composed  the  whole  of  his  dis- 
course;  and  after  an  evening  of  painful 
effort  on  the  part  of  Caroline,  and  re- 
pulsive austerity  on  the  part  of  her 
uncle,  they  parted,  with  little  inclina- 
tion to  rest  in  either:  yet  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  lost  the  favour  of 
her    best  earthly  friend  less  painful  to 
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Caroline  than  her  supposed  dereliction 
of  virtue  was  to  Mr.  Fitzosborn.  Sup- 
ported by  the  sense  of  rectitude,  her 
breast  swelling  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  sacrificed  all  considerations  of 
self  to  a  principle  of  duty,  Caroline 
was  not,  amidst  all  the  gloom  of  imputed 
turpitude,  without  her  moments  of  illu- 
mination, while  all  was  blank  and  dark 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn. 

Over  Caroline's  supposed  deviation 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  he  mourned 
as  over  a  fallen  angel.  In  vain  he  wea- 
ried his  mind  to  discover  some  clue  to  her 
conduct  that  did  not  terminate  in  of- 
fence. The  mystery  that  attended  an 
acknowledged  uneasiness;  the  avowal 
of  love  for  a  man  whom  she  jet  so  stre- 
nuously refused  to  marry,  her  willing 
seclusion  from  the  world  ;  and  the  evi- 
dent reluctance,  almost  to  dread,  that 
she  evinced  to  the  very  thought  of 
quitting  Henhurst ;  all  seemed  to  point 
to  some  particular  in  her  self-govern- 
ment that  would  not  bear  the  light  He 
reflected  on  the  company  she  had  kept, 
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on   the   temptations   to   which   she  had 
been  exposed,   and  he  trembled. 

No  one  was  a  truer  nomenclature 
than  Mr.  Fitzosborn  when  he  spoke  of 
virtue  and  vice  in  which  he  had  no 
share  :  he  was  unacquainted  with,  and 
would  not  have  understood,  the  modern 
vocabulary.  He  knew  not  what  was 
meant  by  "  an  amiable  weakness/'  He 
had  no  conception  that  "an  unfortunate 
passion"  explained  the  premeditated  in- 
vasion of  the  peace  and  honour  of  a  hus- 
band, or  "indiscretion"  the  grossest 
act  of  unfaithfulness  in  a  wife.  He 
knew  nothing  of  "  vows  which,  registered 
in  Heaven, "annulled  those  registered  on 
earth ;  of  "  the  union  of  hearts,*'  that 
superseded  all  other  union  :  nor  could 
he  better  understand  that  seduction  was 
"  gallantry,"  or  murder  u  a  point  of  ho- 
nour." He  did  not  know  that  ce  a  little 
derangement"  meant  bankruptcy,  or 
il  the  settling  one's  affairs"  was  depriv- 
ing one's  creditors  of  half  their  due.  He 
was  not  aware  that  <c  candour5'  was  the 
toleration  of  every  vice  y  or  "freedom 
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from  prejudice/'  infidelity.  Nor  were 
his  principles  much  more  liberal  than 
his  knowledge  in  the  English  language 
was  extended.  He  would  not  allow 
that  a  young  woman  who  spent  the  most 
part  of  her  time  in  frivolous  amusements, 
or  selfish  gratifications,  was  a  Christian : 
or  that  luxurious  refinement  in  accom- 
modation, in  ornament,  in  dress,  or  in 
food,  consisted  with  sober-mindedness. 
Nor  could  he  readily  admit  that  co- 
quetry, dissimulation,  or  extravagance, 
were  "  youthful  follies — only  freaks  of 
thoughtless  youth."  With  him  they 
tainted,  and  they  stampt  the  character. 

With  such  limited  comprehension, 
and  such  narrow  opinions,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  adhering 
in  his  notions  to  the  old  boundaries  of 
the  path  of  uprightness,  should  entertain 
some  fears  that  Caroline  might  have  de- 
viated from  so  narrow  a  line  :  what  the 
nature  of  her  wanderings  might  have 
been  he  was  at  a  loss  even  to  conjec- 
ture. When  he  called  to  mind  the  purity, 
the  simplicity,  the  humility  of  her  senti- 
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nients,  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible 
that  the  love  of  vice,  the  love  of  the 
world,  or  the  love  of  self,  should  dwell 
in  her  heart.  When  he  considered  the 
ingenuity  of  her  countenance,  the  frank- 
ness of  her  manners,  the  correctness  of 
her  speech,  free  at  once  from  exaggera- 
tion and  confusion,  he  found  it  absurd 
to  suspect  her  of  dissimulation.  All  that 
she  chose  to  reveal  she  had  revealed 
clearly — even  virgin  modesty  had  not 
misled  her,  when  compelled  to  speak  at 
all,  to  speak  more  or  less  than  the  truth, 
painful  and  humiliating  as  that  truth 
must  have  been.  She  had  asserted  her 
innocence;  she  had  even  laid  claim  to 
merit.  Was  this  consistent,  in  such  a 
character  as  Caroline's,  with  a  sense  of 
guilt  ?  Yet  guilty  in  some  way  she  must 
be;  there  was  no  other  explanation  of 
the  mystery  that  she  maintained,  of  the 
agonies  that  she  had  suffered.  Again 
and  again  did  Mr.  Fitzosborn  repulse 
this  conclusion  ;  but  again  and  again  it 
returned,  and  fastened  itself  so  im- 
moveably  on  his  understanding  that  no 
efforts  of  his  heart  could  shake  it  off. 
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Farewell,  then,  for  ever  to  the  delight 
that  the  company  and  conversation  of 
Caroline  had  imparted  ! — The  illusion 
m  as  destroyed  ;  this  angel  of  light  was 
but  like  the  rest  of  her  fellow  mortals ; 
and  virtue  was  but  a  name— for  Caroline 
was  not  virtuous  ! 

"She  shall  yet  continue  with  me," 
thought  he,  "the  poor  thing  desires  to  do 
so — perhaps  this  the  only  place  of  safety 
for  her :  yet  to  see  her,  to  hear  her,  and 
not  dare  to  love  her ! — the  task  will 
be  a  hard  one."  And  to  love  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  contaminated  by  vice  or 
folly  was  by  Mr.  fitzosborn  considered 
as  no  venial  weakness ;  yet  not  to  love 
Caroline  he  found  to  be  impossible  ;  and 
this  opposition  between  his  feelings  and 
his  principles  produced  for  her  a  very 
grievous  effect.  When  absent  from  her 
he  thought  of  her  only  with  thetenderest 
compassion  ;  but  the  agitation  that  the 
sight  of  her  occasioned,  the  perpetual 
contest  between  the  pleasure  that  she 
gave  him,  and  the  opinion  that  he  ought 
not  to  receive  pleasure  from  her,  irritated 
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his  temper;  and  he  treated  her  by  turns 
with  the  most  chilling  coldness  and  the 
most  caustic  austerity.  Caroline's  spirits 
almost  sunk  under  such  undeserved 
harshness.  That  it  zvas  undeserved  was 
her  best  consolation.  She  called  in  aid 
an  increased  activity  in  the  pursuit  of 
all  that  could  inform  her  understanding, 
or  gratify  her  benevolence.  As  she  was 
now  at  full  liberty  to  dispose  of  her  time, 
she  extended  her  rambles  amongst  the 
poor :  she  often  spent  whole  mornings 
with  them,  either  instructing  the  chil- 
dren, orallaying  the  pains  of  sickness  or  of 
age.  Insensibly  she  formed  a  little  circle 
of  friends  and  panegyrists  around  her, 
who  pressed  upon  her  observation,  and 
covered  her  with  blessings  whenever  she 
appeared,  more  especially  as  she  went 
and  returned  every  Sunday  to  and  from 
the  place  of  public  worship. 

This  increased  interest  that  Caroline 
had  excited  could  not  escape  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Fitzosborn.  He  said  one  day, 
somewhat  peevishly —  u  You  are  become 
very     popular,    I    perceive. "— Caroline 
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answered  modestly,  "The  greater  lei- 
sure which  I  now  have  gives  me  more 
time  to  look  to  these  poor  people/' — 
ft  But  looking  alone,"  said  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born,  c'does  not  satisfy  such  admirers  as 
these." — "Your  bounty,  sir,"  returned 
Caroline,  "  does  all  the  rest." —  'And, 
pray,  why  not  your  bounty  ? — have  you 
nothing  to  give?" — I  endeavour,"  said 
Caroline,  in  some  confusion,  "  to  pro- 
portion my  expenditure  to  my  means.'5 
"It  is  prudently  done,"  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn,  with  a  darkened  brow. 

These  questions,  and  this  observation, 
arose  from  a  suspicion  which,  amidst  the 
variety  of  conjectures  that  tormented 
Mr.  Fitzosborn  as  to  the  nature  of  Ca- 
roline's turpitude,  had  lately  stolen  into 
his  mind  :  he  began  to  believe  that  she 
was  mercenary.  To  this  he  referred  her 
refusal  of  a  poor  man,  even  though  he 
was  the  man  she  loved  :  to  this  he  im- 
puted her  former  recommendation  of 
Edward  to  his  favour.  The  Henhurst 
estate  would  have  made  his  hand  well 
worthy  her  acceptance ;  and  to  this  he 
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imputed  the  warmth  of  her  rejection  when 
he  was  offered  to  her  only  as  the  fabri- 
cator of  his  own  fortunes.  Here  too  he 
thought  he  found  the  spring  of  her  ear- 
nest wish  to  remain  shut  up  from  all  the 
world  with  him.  Every  attraction  exerted 
to  please  him  rose  up  in  judgment  against 
her.  As  his  growing  favour,  he  was 
persuaded,  had  generated  a  hope  that 
she  would  be  his  heir,  so  he  thought  he 
saw  her  cling  to  this  hope  under  every 
present  discouragement. 

It  is  true  there  were  facts  which  strongly 
militated  against  such  a  notion  :  her  ab- 
solute refusal  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  though 
in  opposition  to  his  declared  wish — her 
resolute  concealment  of  the  cause  of 
her  rejection  of  Edward,  though  such 
refusal,  and  such  concealment,  had  ma- 
nifestly lost  her  his  esteem — her  perfect 
freedom  from  all  servility,  from  all  flat- 
tery— he  saw  her  drooping  under  his 
displeasure;  yet  she  seemed  rather  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  happiness  to  which 
she  had  a  right,  than  to  supplicate  for  a 
boon — all  spoke  the  independence,  the 
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disinterestedness  of  the  mind  of  Caro- 
line ;  yet  all  was  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  opinion  founded  on  contrary,  and,  as 
he  thought,  better  grounds. 

The  occurrence  of  daily  little  circum- 
stances served  to  confirm  him  more  and 
more  in  this  opinion.  He  was  as  minute 
an  observer  as  was  her  father ;  and 
though  the  objects  of  his  observation 
"were  different,  they  did  not  less  certainly 
serve  with  him  to  stamp  the  female  cha- 
racter. As  to  the  garments  that  Caro- 
line wore  Mr.  Fitzosborn  was  wholly  in- 
different ;  while  there  was  nothing  that 
militated  against  modesty,  neatness,  and 
cleanliness,  he  could  not  have  told 
one  hour  what  she  had  worn  the  last; 
but  there  was  scarcely  a  word,  a  look, 
from  whence  he  did  not  draw  some  con- 
clusion as  to  her  moral  character. 

The  opportunities  for  spending  money, 
except  in  charity,  did  not  often  occur  at 
Henhurst.  Charity  she  had  almost  dis- 
claimed, and  it  therefore  appeared  to  him 
that  she  did  not  spend  money  at  all.  If 
a  new  work  was  advertised,  or  an  itine- 
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rant  merchant  offered  his  goods  to  sale, 
Caroline  shewed  no  inclination  to  gratify- 
either  her  own  literary  taste,  or  to  in- 
dulge the  humbler  fancies  of  any  of  the 
domestics  : — she  seemed  neither  to  have 
wants  nor  wishes — there  were  no  signs 
about  her  of  that  readiness  of  expendi- 
ture which  flows  from  a  benevolent  heart 
and  a  full  purse.  Mr.  Fitzosborn  had 
no  doubt  but  that  she  possessed  the  one 
— his  conclusion,  therefore,  that  she 
wanted  the  other,  was  not  wholly  il- 
logical.— "  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  a 
year,"  would  he  say  to  himself,  "and 
never  forget  the  value  of  a  guinea  ! — 
at  nineteen  too  l" 

Short  of  the  actual  commission  of 
crime,  no  supposed  failure  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Caroline  could  have  been  more 
fatal  to  her  favour  with  her  uncle. — 
9<  Covetousness,"  would  he  say,  "if  it 
want  the  activity  of  vice,  is  the  smo- 
therer  of  every  virtue.  No,  no,  I  must 
not  be  seduced  by  the  lustre  of  the 
jewel  to  forget  that  it  is  false  V* 

Caroline  was  not  unaware  of  the  iu- 
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terpretation  that  the  economy  to  which 
she  was  compelled  would  bear;  and 
perhaps  the  imputation  that  it  brought 
upon  her  was  one  of  her  most  severe 
mortifications.  But  it  was  not  wholly 
by  the  sense  of  its  injustice  that  she  was 
left  to  struggle  with  the  pain  that  it  oc- 
casioned. She  had  still  one  drop  of  sweet 
in  her  bitter  cup — and  this  was  the  ani- 
mated praise  and  the  ardent  affection 
of  Edward.  Scarcely  a  post  past  without 
bringing  her  a  letter  or  a  pacquet  from 
him.  Sometimes  it  was  a  new  book — 
sometimes  an  amusing  print — sometimes 
the  gossip  of  the  day,  or  the  anticipa- 
tion of  public  intelligence  from  abroad  ; 
but  whatever  was  the  pretence  for  ad- 
dressing her,  or  whether  he  wrote  shortly 
or  at  length,  there  was  always  so  warm 
a  colouring  of  her  virtues  thrown  over 
his  expressions,  or  so  lively  an  image  of 
the  sense  that  he  had  of  them  impressed 
on  all  that  he  wrote,  that  Caroline 
could  no  longer  hesitate  to  believe  that 
he  really  loved  her.  There  were,  in- 
deed, sometimes  words  that  put  it  out  of 
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doubt  that  he  wished  her  to    feel  that 
he  did  so  ;  and  if  he  still  drew  a  veil 
over   the   sentiments    of    his    heart,    it 
seemed  done   rather  from  a  fear  of  of- 
fending her^than  from   any  hesitation  in 
himself.     Caroline    imagined    that    she 
saw  in  this  change  of  Edward's  manner 
of  addressing  her  the  workings  of  a  noble 
and  ingenuous  mind.    His  former  reserve 
and    guarded    affection,    while    fortune 
made  her  so  much  his  superior,  spoke  his* 
disinterestedness ;  while  she  saw  in  his 
present  half-concealed  and  half-expressed 
passion   all   the   deference   that    uncer- 
tainty should    give,   and   all  the   confi- 
dence that  a  sense  of  the  moderation  of 
her   character    ought   to  inspire.     <;He 
knows,"  said  she  exultingly  to  herself, 
u  that  if  he  can  win  my  heart,  I  shall  not 
refuse  to  share  with  him  the  humble  com- 
forts that  his  limited  property  can  give." 
That  he  would  not  be  the  heir  of  his  uncle 
she  thought  that  she  had  almost  a  proof, 
in  the  manner  that,  when  offeringher  his 
hand,  Mr.  Fitzosborn  had  spoken  of  the 
deprivations  to  which  she  must  submit 
e2 
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in  becoming  his  wife.  Who  his  myste- 
rious heir  would  be  seldom  ensras-ed  her 
thoughts ;  and  when  it  did,  she  had  the 
candour,  which  her  uncle  failed  of  in 
judging  her  conduct,  to  believe  that  all 
might  be  as  it  ought  to  be,  though  she 
could  not  discover  how. 

By  the  consciousness  of  her  own  rec- 
titude, by  her  activity,  and  above  all,  it 
must  be  confessed,  by  the  pleasure  re- 
sulting from  her  new-sprung  hope,  Ca- 
roline was  enabled  to  endure  with  forti- 
tude, and  with  all  the  cheerfulness  that 
he  would  allow  her  to  manifest,  the  ever- 
.  growing  displeasure  of  her  uncle.  Ill  at 
ease  with  himself,  tormented  with  suspi- 
cion, unable  to  decide  between  the  ap- 
parent excellence  of  Caroline  and  her 
supposed  imperfection,  he  continually 
broke  the  resolution,  which  he  as  often 
renewed,  of  treating  her  with  gentleness. 
His  regrets  for  the  harshness  into  which 
he  was  again  and  again  betrayed  preyed 
upon  his  mind  ;  he  lostall  self-command; 
and  so  poignant  was  his  self-reproach  for 
this  weakness  of  mind,  that  be  fell  sick. 
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Caroline  had  seen  the  approach  of 
disease  some  time  before  it  decidedly 
declared  itself,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  ward  off  the  blow  by  every  means  in 
her  power — but  in  vain.  After  a  restless 
and  painful  night,  Mr.  Fitzosborn  found 
himself,  one  morning,  in  a  high  fever. 

Caroline  was  instantly  summoned  by 
his  alarmed  attendants  to  his  apartment; 
and  when  she  approached  the  bed,  was 
shocked  to  behold  the  inflamed  cheek, 
and  burning  eye,  which  her  uncle  turned 
towards  her. 

"What  brings  you  here,  Caroline  ?" 
said  he. 

"  I  am  told  you  are  not  well,  sir,"  said 
she,  taking  his  hand  :  "I  am  afraid  it  is 
true — you  are  too  hot." 

"  It]  may  be  the  forerunner  of  being 
too  cold,"  returned  Mr.  Fitzosborn. 
t  '  But  leave  me,  Caroline ;  the  sight  of  you 
agitates  me." 

"  Never,"  said  Caroline  fervently, 
u  will  I  leave  you — never  will  I  suffer 
another  to  perform  those  services  that  I 
can  render  you.     Forgive  me,  my  dear 
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uncle — whilp  I  know  that  I  ought  to  be 
as  dear  to  you  as  I  have  been,  I  will  act 
as  if  l.zvere" 

t(  Strange  !"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn. 

"  My  dearest  uncle/'  said  Caroline, 
"  let  all  thoughts  of  what  I  am  be  sus- 
pended. Now  there  is  but  one  care  :  let 
me  see  you  restored  to  health,  and  banish 
me  from  your  presence  for  ever." 

"  You  treat  me  like  an  infant,"  said 
Mr.  Fitzosborn. 

tc  The  sick  are  infants,"  returned  Ca- 
roline, gaily,  st  and  must  be  governed. 
Now  you  shall  see  how  well  I  can  rule." 

Mr.  Fitzosborn,  taken  unawares  by  the 
tone  of  playful  tyranny  that  Caroline 
assumed,  was  not  able  to  make  any  far* 
ther  opposition.  He  suffered  her  to  give 
orders  for  a  physician;  he  submitted  to 
the  regulations  that  she  made  in  his 
chamber ;  accepted  from  her  hand  the 
slight  febrifuge  that  she  had  prepared  ; 
and  followed  her,  in  spite  of  himself, 
with  a  look  of  ineffable  delight — as  she 
did  all  this  with  the  calmness  of  reason 
•which  sees  what  is  best,   and   with  the 
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assiduity  of  affection  which  delights  in 
administering  it.  The  access  of  the 
fever  v/as  violent.  The  physician  ex- 
pressed some  alarm  for  his  patient,  and 
enjoined  the  most  perfect  quiet  and  most 
watchful  attention.  Caroline  undertook 
to  enforce  the  one,  and  to  perform  the 
other.  She  watched  by  the  sick  bed 
night  and  day,  gave  all  the  medicines 
with  her  own  hand,  and  preserved  so  en- 
tire a  command  over  her  uncle  as  sur- 
prised the  attendants,  and  inspired  an 
equal  obedience  on  their  part.  The 
pleasure  that  Mr. Fitzosborn,  even  against 
his  will,  received  from  the  well-directed 
and  unwearied  cares  of  Caroline,  contri- 
buted more  to  his  amendment  than  all 
the  skill  of  the  physician.  A  few  days 
saw  him  convalescent,  and  a  few  more 
enabled  him  to  leave  his  room.  As  Mr. 
Fitzosborn  returned  to  health,  Caroline 
resumed  the  respectful  deference  of  hum- 
ble duty,  and  her  uncle  relapsed  into 
his  silence  and  his  thoughtfulness  ;  but 
all  harshness  had  disappeared.  If  his 
words  were  not  tender,  his  voice  was  the 
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voice  of  affection.  "Child!"  "  my  dear!" 
sometimes  escaped  him ;  and  she  per* 
ceived  that,  as  he  looked  at  her,  the  tear 
would  often  rise  to  his  eye,  and  trickle 
clown  his  cheek*  She  would  then  ven- 
ture to  take  his  hand,  and  press  it  to  her 
heart,  nor  did  he  repulse  her;  but  gently 
pulling  away  his  hand,  he  would  sigh, 
and  turn  from  her.  A  week  had  now 
passed,  and  no  further  step  was  taken 
towards  reconciliation  or  confidence  on 
either  side;  when  one  morning,  instead 
of  withdrawing  as  usual  to  his  library, 
lie  remained  in  the  breakfast-room,  and 
addressing  Caroline,  he  said,  "  I  can  no 
longer  endure  the  terms  that  we  are 
upon  :  if  you  will  not  give  me  your  con- 
fidence, I  will  give  you  mine.  The  obli- 
gations that  I  have  lately  received  from 
your  hands,  from  whatever  motive  they 
sprung,  have  bound  me  to  you  in  bonds 
of  never  to  be  broken  gratitude.  I  will 
confess,  also,  that  I  love  you  with  a 
warmth  and  tenderness  that  my  reason 
condemns:  for,  in  spite  of  my  obliga- 
tions, in  spite  of  my  affections,  you  have 
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lost  my  esteem.  What  you  have  so  lately 
done  for  me  has  in  no  degree  elucidated 
the  mystery  of  your  past  conduct,  nor 
reconciled  its  inconsistencies.  This  mys- 
tery, this  inconsistency,  must  rise  from 
some  taint,  some  radical  imperfection  in 
your  character,  which  though  I  cannot 
discover,  I  cannot  doubt.  Although  the 
fascination  of  your  manners,  your  appa- 
rent regard  for  me,  still  keep  their  hold 
of  my  affections,  yet  they  are  not  able  to 
blind  me  to  the  errors  of  your  conduct. 
I  can  ill  support  the  uneasiness  that  such 
a  contrariety  of  feeling  gives  rise  to,  and 
it  would  be  easier  to  part  with  you  all 
together.  But  I  will  not  throw  you  back 
upon  the  world,  there  perhaps  to  con- 
summate the  destruction  of  the  fairest 
promise  of  human  excellence  ever  given. 
My  house  shall  be  your  asylum  while  you 
•wish  it  to  be  so  ;  but  I  must  deal  plainly 
with  you,  that  no  ill  founded  notion  as 
to  the  effect  of  my  so  openly  avowed  and 
I  fear  so  ill  placed  a  partiality  may  nou- 
rish expectations  that  must  end  in  disap- 
pointment When  you  know  unequivo- 
e  5 
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cally  what  you  have  to  look  to  from  me, 
you  may  probably  be  the  more  ready  to 
accept  of  the  degree  of  happiness  that  is 
an  your  power.  That  Edward,  whose 
hand  you  have  refused,  professing  to 
love  him,  that  Edward  is  to  be  my  heir. 
Some  months  have  now  passed  since  I 
caused  him  so  far  to  understand  my  in- 
tentions as  to  let  him  know  that  it  de- 
pended upon  himself  whether  or  no  he 
was  to  be  the  future  master  of  Henhurst. 
He  received  this  information  under  the 
seal  of  the  most  sacred  secrecy,  the  most 
solemn  annunciation,  that  if  he  suffered 
the  secret  to  escape,  either  by  design  or 
inadvertency,  the  prize  would  be  lost. 
He  has  conducted  himself  under  this  trial 
to  my  perfect  satisfaction.  His  diligence 
in  his  profession,  the  sobriety  of  his  ha- 
bits, have  remained  the  same  since  he 
had  a  reasonable  hope  of  being, some- 
time master  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  as  when  he  believed  that  his 
daily  bread  depended  upon  his  daily  in- 
dustry. I  mean  now  to  try  him  as  the 
acknowledged  heir  of  all  that  I  am  worth. 
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I  intend  to  expose  him  to  the  servility 
of  dependants,  the  flattery  of  expect- 
ants— to  put  into  his  hands  the  danger- 
ous alternative  of  using  or  misusing 
wealth.  I  mean  to  establish  him  in  this 
house  as  my  son  /" 

The  various  emotions  to  which  this* 
speech  gave  rise  in  the  breast  of  Caroline 
were  all  in  the  eyes  of  her  uncle  unfa- 
vourable to  her  character.  He  saw  the 
paleness  which  spread  itself  over  her 
cheek,  when  he  declared  that  she  had 
lost  his  esteem,  suddenly  change  to  the 
varied  colour,  as  hethoughtit,  of  offended 
pride  as  he  proceeded  to  account  for  the 
plainness  of  his  dealing;  and  again  the 
glow  give  way  to  a  death-like  hue,  as  he 
informed  her  that  Edward  was  to  be  his 
heir.  In  each  successive  emotion  he 
saw  but  one  feeling,  and  that  feeling  ava- 
rice ;  while  in  her  inability  to  speak,  oc- 
casioned by  the  variety  of  emotion  with 
which  she  was  assailed,  he  recognised  but 
the  sullenness  of  disappointed  ambition. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  which  had  been 
passed  in  a  severe  scrutiny  of  Caroline's 
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countenance,  Mr.  Fitzosborn  resumed — 
*'  As  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  understand 
what  passes  in  a  heart  so  inexplicable  as 
yours,  I  cannot  guess  whether  the  resid- 
ing in  the  same  house  with  Edward  will 
be  painful  or  pleasant  to  you  :  if  the  for- 
mer, you  will  be  at  liberty  to  depart — if 
the  latter,  the  apartment  and  the  accom- 
modation which  you  have  had  hitherto 
shall  be  yours.0 

Caroline  could  now  speak — and  throw- 
ing herself  at  her  uncle's  feet,  "  Oh,  my 
uncle  1  my  kind,  my  cruel,  my  mistaken 
uncle  i  let  me  but  remain  under  your 
roof! — I  ask  no  more.  My  safety,  my  hap- 
piness, my  all  of  existence  below  is  here  !'* 

"  And  can  you  bear  to  see  another 
fill  the  place  which  you  have  so  long 
held  ?  Can  you  bear  to  see  the  ho- 
mage, the  respect  that  has  so  long  awaited 
you  as  the  supposed  heiress  of  Henhurst^ 
transferred  to  the  man  whom  you  have 
refused  for  your  husband  r" 

«'  Oh,  torture  me  not!"  said  Caroline: 
*  were  I  mistress  of  the  universe,  I  would 
give  it  to  Edward  t" 
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u  Astonishing  !*'  said  her  uncle  :  "  yott 
would  then  give  him  every  thing  but 
yourself  ?" 

"  Oh,  question  me  not !"  said  Caro- 
line :  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  clear  up  this 
mystery  ;  Edward  perhaps  may." 

"  We  will  then  refer  it  to  Edward," 
said  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  feeling  at  the  same 
moment  an  intolerable  weight  taken  off 
his  spirits,  "  If  Caroline  dare  refer  her 
conduct  to  Edward,"  thought  he,  "  that 
conduct  cannot  be  very  culpable."  But 
suspicion  that  Edward  as  his  heir,  and 
Edward  as  a  poor  practitioner  of  the  law, 
weighed  differently  in  the  estimation  of 
Caroline,  repressed  his  pleasure,  and  still 
kept  the  balance  against  her. 

Mr.  Fitzosborn  retired,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  communication  of  his  in- 
tentions to  Edward  ;  and  Caroline  with- 
drew to  her  awn  room,  there  to  still  the 
tumult  of  feeling  that  so  unlooked  for 
an  occurrence  had  occasioned. 

Caroline,  confident  in  the  love  of  Ed- 
ward, could  not  fear  but  that  he  would 
seek  her  as  soon  as  he  had  power  to  do 
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so.  Nay,  she  thought  she  now  saw,  in  the 
intimation  that  he  had  already  received 
of  his  uncle's  intended  favour,  the  origin 
of  that  increased  openness  of  affection 
which  he  had  manifested  towards  her, 
and  the  thought  endeared  him  to  her  ; 
nor  could  she  scruple,  portionless  as  she 
was,  to  give  herself  to  him,  who  would 
now  have  sufficient  to  supply  all  defi- 
ciencies on  her  part.  To  him  she  thought 
she  might  safely  refer  whether  her  loss 
of  fortune  should  be  revealed  or  kept 
secret  from  her  uncle.  She  knew  the 
respect  he  would  have  for  the  delicacy 
of  her  feelings  towards  her  parent  ;  but 
in  contemplating  him  as  the  guide  and 
controuler  of  her  future  life,  she  felt  that 
he  alone  ought  to  determine  with  how 
much  or  how  little  mystery  as  to  her 
past  conduct  he  would  accept  her  as  his 
wife.  She  had  no  apprehension  but 
that  her  uncle  would  look  with  pleasure 
on  the  union  of  two  people,  of  whom  he 
professed  to  love  the  one,  and  to  esteem 
the  other.  In  a  pecuniary  light  she  knew 
he  would  regard  the  loss  of  her  fortune 
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as  dust  upon  the  balance;  and  as  she 
imaged  to  herself  the  happy  future  that 
all  these  reflections  gave  to  her  prospects, 
she  forgot  the  intervening  present,  where- 
in she  still  remained  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  her  uncle,  and  from  whence  might 
spring  the  disappointment  of  all  her  hopes. 
Her  brightened  eye,  and  glowing  cheek* 
told  tales  to  Mr.  Fitzosborn  which  did 
not  increase  her  credit  with  him  ;  while 
he  read  in  them  rather  the  triumph  of 
mercenary  ambition  than  the  modest 
hopes  of  disinterested  love. 

"  That  girl,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  now 
believes  herself  in  possession  of  all  her 
wishes.  She  trusts  to  the  power  of  her 
charms  to  bend  both  Edward  and  myself 
to  her  will :  but  she  shall  not  be  grati- 
fied ;  Edward  shall  not  have  a  mercenary 
wife." 

After  a  night  passed  in  visions  of  the 
most  perfect  human  happiness,  Caroline 
rose  to  meet  her  uncle  jn  the  chapel. 
She  was  alarmed  with  the  alteration  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  countenance  from 
the  night  before.     It  was  impressed  not 
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Only  by  the  lines  of  grief,  but  horror. 
He  greeted  her,  however,  kindly,  per- 
formed his  devotions  with  more  than 
usual  fervour,  and  suffered  her  to  give 
him  her  arm,  as  they  went  to  the  break- 
fast-room. She  perceived  that  he  trem- 
bled, and  that  her  support  was  necessary 
to  him.  She  took  hold  of  his  hand. 
€C  Are  you  not  well?"  said  she. 

u  Oh,  Caroline  !"  returned  he,  "  what 
are  all  human  hopes? — whatsis  all  hu- 
man virtue?" 

Caroline  knew  not  whether  the  apos- 
trophe was  addressed  to  her.  She  seated 
her  trembling  charge,  and  taking  her 
place  by  his  side,  *  My  dearest  sir/'  said 
she,  c*  what  has  happened  thus  to  dis- 
compose you  ?" 

"  Edward/'  said  he,  clasping  his  hand3 
together,  ci  Edward  is  a  villain  !" 

fl  Impossible  !"  said  Caroline  :  "  I  will 
stake  my  life  on  his  integrity." 

"  And  lose  it!"  returned  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born.  "  He  has  seduced  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Evelyn — he  has  secreted  her — and, 
being  called  to  account  by  her  brother, 
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he  refused  to  meet  him,  and  bears  the 
name  of  coward  !*' 

"  Some  enemy  has  slandered, him  to 
you,  sir,"  said  Caroline  :  "  some  base 
heart,  that  envies  the  favour  which  you 
meant  to  show  him, has  calumniated  him. 
A  seducer ! — a  coward  !  Oh,  no,  no  ! 
Edward  knows  no  fear  but  that  of  doing: 
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"  Would  to  God  I  could  think  so  I" 
replied  Mr.Fitzosborn.  st  Read  this." — He 
gave  into  Caroline's  hands  a  letter.  She 
took  it  trembling — she  read  it — and  hap- 
piness and  hope  seemed  fled  for  ever* 
These  were  the  contents. 

*  My  dear  old  friend, — if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  conceal  from  you  such  a  story  as 
I  have  to  tell,  sacred  as  I  hold  the  pro* 
mise  I  have  given  you,  and  jealous  as  I 
am  of  my  own  integrity,  I  would  yet 
keep  it  from  your  knowledge  for  ever. 
Hitherto  with  what  pleasure  have  I  per- 
formed the  task  you  gave  me  of  watch- 
ing over  the  conduct  of  your  nephew  ! — 
how  have  I  exulted  in  his  growing  vir- 
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tues,  and  boasted  of  the  stability  of  his 
principles  !  No  objection  to  be  made  to 
him,  but  a  little  singularity.  But  it  is 
now  for  him  to  reconcile  seduction  and 
cowardice  with  virtue  and  magnanimity  ! 
The  tale  is  told  in  few  words  !  Edward 
lias  seduced  and  taken  away  the  second 
daughter  of  Lord  Evelyn,  and,  on  being 
called  to  answer  for  his  conduct  by  her 
brother,  has  refused  to  fight!  In  a  good 
cause  I  know  you  would  have  admired 
this  part  of  the  business  ;  and  there  is 
something,  I  must  confess,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  so  unpardonable  a  refusal,  that, 
even  now,  may  not  wholly  disagree  witlr 
some  of  those  odd  and  out  of  the  way 
notions  that  I  know  you  hold.  Thus  it 
has  been  told  to  me  : — On  the  young 
lady's  absence  various  conjectures  arose, 
for  it  seems  so  cunningly  had  she  and 
your  precious  nephew  managed  their 
affairs,  that  not  one  of  her  relations  sus- 
pected any  connection  between  them. 
Edward,  it  is  true,  visited  at  the  house 
familiarly  enough,  and  was  there  received 
with  every  distinction  that  was  due  to  his 
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character  and  merit,  ami  the  stock  from 
whence  he  sprung  ;  but  no  apparent  in- 
timacy subsisted  between  him  and  the 
lady*  The  lady's  maid  had  disappeared 
as  well  as  herself.  There  were  for  some 
days  no  traces  to  be  found  as  to  whence 
she  had  withdrawn,  or  at  whose  sugges- 
tion. A  younger  sister,  a  girl  of  twelve 
years  old,  at  length  recollected  that  the 
evening  before  she  disappeared  she  had 
seen  her  in  earnest  conversation  with 
your  nephew,  and  that,  when  they  parted, 
she  had  heard  him  say, '  I  will  not  fail 
you.'  Faint  as  were  the  hopes  that  could 
be  fostered  on  such  a  circumstance,  and 
improbable  as  the  well-reputed  integrity 
of  Edward  made  any  supposition  which 
attached  villany  to  him,  yet  despair  of 
better  information  induced  Mr.  Evelyn 
to  wait  upon  your  nephew.  He  has  a 
manly  spirit,  and  knows  how  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  point  with  equal  clearness 
and  decorum. 

"   '  I  am  come,'  said  he  to  Edward, 
1  to  ask  you,   on  the  word  of  a  man  of 
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honour,  whether  you  know  any  tiling  of 
my  sister?' 

"  c  Under  such  an  adjuration/  replied 
Edward,  *  I  can  make  you  only  one  an- 
swer.     I  do.' 

<c  c  Heavens  and  earth  !'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Evelyn,  *  are  you  then  a  villain  ?' 

"  f  I  am  no  villain/  said  Edward. 

<c  '  Are  you  married  ?• 

<l  «No/ 

cl     Then  you  are  a  villain.' 

u  '  Forbear  to  speak  a  word/  said  Ed- 
ward, c  which  it  ill  befits  you  to  use, 
and  which  I  must  not  hear.' 

u  *  Speak — clear  yourself — tell  me  all.' 

t((  All 'that I  can  tell  you  I  will.  I  know 
the  place  where  your  sister  has  with- 
drawn ;  Iknow  her  motive  for  withdraw- 
ing :  but  there  is  no  power  that  shall  ex- 
tort from  me  the  latter,  nor  any  but  a 
legal  one  that  shall  make  me  disclose  the 
former/ 

"  '  Then  must  your  life  pay  the  forfeit 
of  your  silence.  I  will  send  a  friend  to 
you  who  will  settle  every  preliminary/ 
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"  c  Stay/  said  Edward.  «  Mr.  Evelyn, 
I  will  not  fight.' 

iC  c  Not  fight,  Fitzosborn  !  You  are  no 
coward.     How  is  this  ?' 

u  e  You  know  I  will  not  fight,'  said 
Edward  ;  '  you  have  often  heard  me  de- 
clare my  mind  upon  that  subject.  I  need 
not  enter  into  my  reasons  ;  they  are  re- 
gistered in  a  court  from  whence  there  is 
no  appealj     Man  I  do  not  fear,  God  I  do? 

"  '  And  shall  a  canting  methodistrob 
my  sister  of  her  honour,  and  shall  I 
not  have  it  in  my  power  to  avenge  the 
insult?' 

"  c  I  am  ready,'  returned  Edward,  '  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  interests  that  we 
have  to  discuss  are  of  the  highest  nature. 
The  blessings  of  time  and  eternity  hang 
on  the  issue  of  our  dispute.  I  know  that 
the  affections,  and  even  the  passions,  are 
to  be  taken  into  the  consideration  of  the 
question  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  must  decide  it.  Whatever  injury 
I  may  be  supposed  to  have  done,  the  re- 
paration lies  not  in  revenge.     Nor  can 
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you  more  innocently  seek  the  gratifica- 
tion of  that  impulse  of  the  mind  than  I 
that  of  a  less  sanguinary  passion.  Would 
you,  in  the  very  act  of  punishing  my 
guilt,  be  guilty  yourself? — would  you 
desire  that  I  should  be  doubly  guilty  ? 
The  question  between  us  is  not  life,  is 
not  honour,  but  crime  ! — and  dare  we, 
while  we  believe  a  God  and  an  hereafter, 
knowingly,  premeditately  take  upon  con- 
science the  hazard  of  crime  ?' 

V  c  Peace,  canting  hypocrite!  peace  If 
returned  Mr.  Evelvn.  4  Shall  the  man 
who  has  betrayed  the  confidence  of  a 
trusting  woman  talk  of  conscience  ?' 

"  '  I  am  no  such  man,'  said  Edward ; 
*  your  sister  will  tell  you  that  I  am  not. 
But  while  I  must  appear  guilty  in  your 
eyes,  I  confess  that  you  have  a  right  to 
look  for  reparation  at  my  hands  ;  and 
any  possible  reparation,  that  does  not  in- 
volve the  interests  of  eternity,  I  am  will- 
ing to  make.' 

"  '  Shall  the  hand  of  my  sister  reward 
seduction?'  said  Mr.  Evelyn.  '  No,  sir, 
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I  have  a  right  to  choose  my  reparation, 
and  my  reparation  shall  not  be  your  re- 
ward.    You  must  meet  me.' 

H  '  Not  as  an  enemy.  I  will  inge- 
nuously confess  I  dare  not.' 

"  '  Then  live  the  infamy  of  all  who 
once  called  you  friend,'  said  Mr.  Evelyn, 
raising  at  the  same  time  his  hand. 

"  Edward  recoiled  a  few  steps.  '  For- 
bear !'  said  he  :  c  disgrace  not  yourself 
and  me.  Though  I  will  not  commit  of- 
fence, I  will  repel  injury!' 

4 '  '  You  are  below  my  notice, '  said  Mr. 
Evelyn,  and  instantly  withdrew. 

"  These  particulars  are  related  by  Mr. 
Evelyn,  who  acknowledges  that  Edward 
over-awed  him;  that  never  before  had  he 
felt  how  little  was  revenge  ;  and  that 
never  did  guilt,  the  complicated  guilt  of 
seduction  and  cowardice,  appear  so  like 
dignified  "innocence,  and  even  virtue. 
For  who  can  doubt  that  Edward  is  guil- 
ty ? — Yet  he  walks  about  with  an  erect 
air,  with  a  serious,  but  not  dejected 
countenance;  and  though  shunned  by 
most,  is  still  received  by  others.     Bat 
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what  astonishes  the  world  more  than  any 
other  circumstance  is  the  friendship  that 
this  affair  seems  to  have  given  birth 
to  between  Edward  and  Mr.  Beaumont. 
Only  slightly  known  to  each  other  before, 
they  are  now  scarcely  ever  asunder.  In  all 
companies  Mr.  Beaumont  is  the  defender 
of  Edward's  fame.  He  maintains  that,  in 
a  Christian  country,  it  is  a  shame  that  there 
should  be  found  advocates  for  revenge 
and  murder ;  that  the  first  movement 
which  stimulates  to  duelling  is  a  princi- 
ple that  includes  within  itself  the  repro- 
bation of  our  God  ;  and  that  the  man 
who  acts  up  to  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity calls  for  the  support  and  coun- 
tenance of  all  who  profess  themselves 
Christians.  f  I  do  not  hear  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn  stigmatised,'  says  he,  '  because 
he  is  supposed  to  have  betrayed  the  vir- 
tue of  a  too  easy  female — that  matter  is 
left  to  be  settled  between  him  and  his 
conscience,  no  door  is  shut  against  him 
upon  that  account;  but  he  is  disgraced 
because  he  has  refused  to  aggravate  his 
guilt  by  hazarding  his  own  life,  and  that 
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of  a  fellow- creature.  You  say  this  is 
cowardice.  Were  it  so,  physical  cowar- 
dice is  no  moral  taint.  Shall  he  be  ba- 
nished from  society  rather  for  a  fault  in 
his  nerves  than  in  his  heart  ?  But  can 
we  believe  that  the  man  who  has  till 
this  moment  exercised  every  manly, 
every  noble  quality,  can  be  a  coward  to 
his  fellow  man  ?  To  his  God  he  professes 
that  he  is,  and  we  ought  to  value  him 
the  more  for  such  fear ;  were  it  universal, 
the  golden  age  would  be  restored,  We 
need  in  that  case  look  no  farther  than 
the  earth  we  tread  for  all  the  blessedness 
of  Heaven.  No,'  adds  he  with  warmth, 
c  I  revere  the  man  who  prefers  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  the  laws  of  his  God, 
to  those  of  that  fanciful  and  Proteus-like 
phantom  ycleped  honour.  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn  knows  the  price  which  he  pays 
for  the -choice  he  makes;  and  here  we 
have  as  much  reason  to  admire  his  supe- 
rior skill  in  calculation,  as  the  greatness 
of  mind  shewn  in  his  decision.  It  is 
mortal  infamy  rather  than  immortal  crime 
that  he  has  chosen  ;  and  who  will  say 
VOL.  II.  F 
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that  he  has  not  chosen  well,  when  it 
is  urged  against  such  reasoning  that 
the  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  seduc- 
tion cannot  refuse  a  duel  upon  princi- 
ple ?J 

*'  Mr.  Beaumont  replies,  c  That  case  is 
not  before  us :  a  moment  of  frailty  does 
not  imply  the  guilt  of  seduction.  Why 
should  we  not  be  as  ready  to  believe  that 
he  has  not  been  thus  guilty,  because  he 
refuses  to  light  a  duel  from  a  religious 
principle,  as  to  conclude  that  he  cannot 
act  from  such  a  principle  because  he  has 
been  thus  guilty  ?  Is  it  impossible  be- 
cause a  man  has  been  wrong  in  one  par- 
ticular, that  he  should  not  be  right  in 
any  ?  Let  those  who  will  withdraw  their 
favour  from  Mr.  Fitzosborn  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  Miss  Evelyn, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  object  to  them  : 
but  let  not  those  who  profess  even  to  be- 
lieve only  the  moral  part  of  the  Gospel 
brand  him  with  ignominy  because  he  has 
obeyed  the  precepts  of  it.' 

"  I  know  not,  my  dear  sir,  which  side 
of  the  argument  you  will  take  :  for  my 
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part  I  stick  to  my  old  notions — I  am  too 
old  to  change.  Edward  in  my  mind  was 
a  noble  boy  ;  he  is  now  a  poltroon,  who 
dare  not  defend  the  mischief  he  has  dared 
to  do.  All  that  Mr.  Beaumont  says  is 
true,  there  is  no  denying  it.  We  read  of 
such  things  in  our  Bibles,  and  hear  them 
from  our  pulpits  ;  but  then  if  we  are  to 
live  in  the  world,  we  must  do  as  the  world 
does.  Impossibilities  cannot  be  required 
of  us.  Better  not  live  than  live  in  infamy. 
There  are  cases  in  which  we  must  'jump 
the  world  to  come/  and  where  we  can- 
not plead  obedience  appeal  to  mercy. 
I  know  all  this  will  make  you  angry;  but 
I  know,  notwithstanding,  that  it  will  vex 
you  to  the  heart  to  have  your  boy  a 
coward.  You  cannot  make  a  cowai  dyour 
heir,  and  he  might  have  known  this  ;  and 
yet  at  the  very  moment  when  all  his 
hopes  were  on  the  point  of  being  realized, 
thus  with  his  own  hand  to  dash  the 
golden  cup  to  the  ground  !  No  great 
proof  this  of  his  skill  in  calculation.  The 
boy  is  a  fool,  if  he  is  not  a  coward.  I 
f  2 
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would  rather  he  had  run  away  with 
twenty  misses  than  have  refused  to  give 
the  man  he  has  offended  the  satisfaction 
of  a  gentleman — and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter. 

"  I  know  no  more  concerning  this  bad 
business  but  that  the  young  lady,  I  find, 
acquits  Edward  on  the  point  of  seduction. 
She  refuses'  to  return  to  her  family,  or 
to  inform  them  where  she  is.  The  family 
make  no  farther  attempts  to  recover  her, 
so  that  Edward  will  have  this  modern 
Eloisa  on  his  hands,  which,  perhaps,  they 
think  is  no  inadequate  punishment  for 
his  offences. 

"  It  grieves  me  to  send  you  such  ill 
news,  my  old  friend.  It  shews  how  vain 
are  all  human  cares.  You,  with  all  your 
particularities,  and  your  determination 
that  your  money  should  only  go  to 
merit,  are  not  likely  to  be  better  off  than 
those  who  let  things  go  on  the  usual 
course :  yet  lay  not  your  disappoint- 
ment too  much  to  heart.  Look  around 
you  :  a  worthy  heir  perhaps  may  yet  be 
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found,  and  I  trust  there  are  many  years 
yet  to  pass  before  an  heir  is  wanted. 
"  I  am  ever  yours, 

"  William  Beauchamp." 

The  style  of  this  letter  ill  accorded 
with  the  emotions  that  it  excited  both 
in  Caroline  and  her  uncle.  The  latter 
it  had  struck  with  horror,  and  the  former 
it  now  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Having 
read  it,  she  returned  it  to  her  uncle  with- 
out speaking. 

"  Will  you  still  stake  your  life  on  the 
integrity  of  Edward  ?"  interrogated  he. 
"  Does  he  know  no  fear  but  that  of  do- 
ing wrong  ?" 

"  You  have  read,  sir,"  returned  Caro- 
line, "what  Mr.  Beauchamp  says.  You 
would  not  have  Edward  a  duellist  ?"' 

M  No,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn  ;  "  had 
he  been  so,  I  should  equally  have  aban- 
doned him:  but  I  would  not  have  him 
a  coward." 

"  Pie  is  no  coward,"  said  Caroline; 
"  he  has  dared  but  too  greatly  :  yet  I 
•hank  God  that  he  has  not  pushed  his 
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daring  to  the  extremest  point,   that  he 
has    not   added   murder   to  — — "     She 
stopt. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  he  is  withheld 
by  principle  from  meeting  Mr.  Evelyn  ?" 

"  Most  unfeignedly  I  do,"  returned 
Caroline  ;  "and  why  should  it  not  be  so  ? 
Does  one  error  imply  a  general  derelic- 
tion of  virtue?  Slighter  motives  have 
been  held  no  unmanly  cause  for  refusing 
a  challenge :  why  should  the  greatest 
to  which  the  human  mind  can  bend 
draw  on  the  imputation  of  cowardice  ? — 
Is  a  tenderness  for  a  worthless  woman  a 
more  honourable  stimulus  from  which 
to  brave  the  censures  of  the  world  than 
the  interests  of  an  immortal  soul  ?  Shall 
we  applaud  in  the  one  case,  and  con- 
demn  in  the  other  ?" 

"  Has  he  then,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
is  lost  no  merit  in  your  eyes  by  refusing 
a  challenge  ?" 

*  Lost!"  repeated  Caroline :  "  Oh,  if 
that  were  all,  my  heart  would  rejoice  at 
such  a  proof  of  the  solid  foundation  of 
his  excellence!" 
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"  Excellence  !"  repeated  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born,  contemptuously. 

"  My  dearest  uncle,"  said  Caroline, 
"  let  us  bound  our  censures  to  what  is 
really  wrong.  Let  not  you  and  me  be  less 
charitable,  less  candid,  than  a  stranger." 

€t  You  know  not  what  interest  you 
are  tkus  pleading  against,"  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn. 

u  I  am  pleading  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice,"  said  Caroline. 

"  And  the  interests  of  a  rival,"  said 
Mr.  Fitzosborn. 

Caroline  drooped  her  head.  "  I  had 
never  any  claim  upon  Edward,*'  said  she, 
faintly,  w  and  now  I  never  can  have 
any.  Let  not  my  weakness  make  any 
part  of  the  question  " 

"  Would  you  have  me  give  my  pro- 
perty to  the  seducer  of  innocence  ?" 

"  I  would  have  you,  sir,"  said  Caro- 
line, with  a  voice  scarcely  articulate  ''ex- 
amine the  matter  with  all  the  calmness 
and  candour  of  which  you  are  so  capa- 
ble y  and  then  I  would  have  you  d^  wfafct 
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is  right  and  good  in  your  own  eyes,  for 
that  will  be  right  and  good  in  fact." 

*'  What  is  there  to  examine?  You 
see  Edward  does  not  deny  the  charge  of 
seduction. " 

u  Not  of  attachment,"  said  the  agi- 
tated Caroline,  "  but  surely  of  seduc- 
tion." 

*'  And  do  you  admit  the  extenuating 
plea  of  a  '  moment  of.  frailty  ?' — Has 
vice  with  you  two  names  ?" 

"  Oh,  no!"  said  Caroline,  but  in  a 
voice  that  scarcely  reached  her  uncle's 
ear. 

"  Would  you  have  me  encourage  him 
to  marry  the  girl  ?  Would  you  have  me 
reward  him  for  so  do  in  2*  ?" 

"  I  would  have  Edward  perform  all 
that  he  has  promised,"  said  the  almost 
exhausted  Caroline  ;  "  and  I  would  have 
your  kindness,  my  dear  uncle,  render  his 
return  to  the  path  of  rectitude  as  easy  as 
in  justice  it  ought  to  be." 

"  Thou  art  a  perpetual  enigma !"  re- 
turned her  uncle  :  <(  you  refuse  the  man 
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you  love  for  no  conceivable  motive  but 
what  must  disgrace  you  ;  and  you  plead 
in  favour  of  those  who  stand  at  once  be- 
tween the  gratification  of  your  love  and 
the  advancement  of  your  fortune.  What 
am  I  to  think  of  such  inconsistencies  ?" 

"  As  favourably  as  you  can/'  said  Ca- 
roline. It  was  all  that  she  could  sav. 
Her  voice  here  failed  her,  and  she  sat 
with  her  head  rested  on  the  arm  of  the 
sopha,  in  all  the  agony  of  suppressed 
emotion. 

"  How  strange  is  all  this  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Fitzosborn.  "Caroline,  look  up; 
give  vent  to  your  tears.    You  terrify  me." 

"  Oh,  my  uncle  I"  said  Caroline, 
bursting  at  length  into  tears,  "  forgive 
my  weakness  ;  or  rather  think  not  of  me. 
I  have  uo  incurable  wound — I  have  no 
guilty  steps  to  retrace — but  Edward — 
oh,  let  us  think  of  some  balm  for  him  ! 
— some  soothing  for  a  mind,  now,  I 
fear,  torn  by  all  the  agony  of  self-accu- 
sation :  let  him  not  be  driven  to  despair  ! 
Do  not,  do  not,  my  dearest  uncle,  cast 
him  wholly  from  your  favour  1" 

FO 
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*  Would  you  have  me  apply  to  him  f* 
said  Mr.  Fitzosborn  ;  "  or  do  you  sup- 
pose that  he  will  dare  to  apply  to  me  ?" 

*  Harden  not  your  heart  against  him," 
said  Caroline,  "  and  there  may  still  be  a 
happy  future." 

<l  No,  Caroline,  that  is  impossible  :  but 
withdraw.  We  equally  want  to  be  alone: 
each  has  much  to  regulate  within.  We 
will  meet  at  dinner,  and  shall  then  be 
better  able  to  determine  what  can,  what 
ought  to  be  done.'* 

This  was  a  most  welcome  command  to 
Caroline,  who  hoped,  in  the  stillness  of 
her  osvn  apartment,  to  subdue  the  tumult 
within,  and  to  reconcile  her  thoughts  to 
thissuddenoverthrowofherunbornhopes. 
She  found,  however,  that  fresh  cause  for 
emotion  awaited  her  even  in  the  asylum 
where  she  had  hoped  to  regain  her  com- 
posure. A  letter  from  Edward  lay  upon 
her  table.  She  broke  it  open  with  the 
greatest  impatience,  and  read  it  with  an 
eagerness  as  though  life  itself  had  de- 
pended upon  its  contents.  Yet  having 
read  it;  she  scarcely  knew  whether  she 
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were  more  or  less  miserable  than  before. 
Thus  Edward  had  written. 

u  You  will  hear  that  the  man  who  has 
the  honour  to  bear  the  same  name  with 
yourself,  and  who  boasts  of  deriving  his 
original  from  the  same  stock  ;  whom  you 
distinguished  by  your  friendship,  and 
who  wished  to  be  thought  emulous  of 
your  virtues,  is  stigmatised  as  the  seducer 
of  innocence,  and  degraded  as  a  coward  ! 
In  the  sacrifice  that  I  have  made  of  all 
my  worldly  prospects,  of  all  that  gladdens 
life,  and  ail  that  dignifies  it,  I  can  scarcely 
hope  that  your  good  opinion,  more  valued 
than  any  other  blessing  on  this  side  Hea- 
ven, will  not  be  included.  I  can  scarcely 
ask  from  your  candour  the  belief  that 
the  sacrifice  has  been  made  to  principle: 
for  what  worthy  principle  can  be  sup- 
posed to  actuate  the  man  who  is  com- 
pelled to  own  that  he  has  removed  a 
daughter  from  the  protection  of  her  pa- 
rents, and  still  retains  her  in  a  mysterious 
retirement  ?  To  assert  innocence  under 
such  circumstances  involves  an  absurdity 
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which  might  revolt  even  folly  itself,  and 
appear  a  hardened  effrontery  that  no  can- 
dour can  pardon.  Yet  I  make  this  asser- 
tion, and  appeal  to  the  Knosver  of  all 
secrets  for  the  truth  of  it.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  your  heart  will  be  most  ready 
to  believe  me;  and  if  your  understand- 
ing refuse  to  assent,  I  cannot  complain. 
Not  to  have  entered  my  protest  against 
the  imputations  under  which  I  labour, 
would  have  been  to  have  acquiesced  in 
their  justice.  Having  done  this,  I  dare 
presume  no  farther.  Of  all  secret  guilts 
I  am  innocent ;  of  that  which  is  before 
the  public  that  public  must  judge,  and  I 
must  bend  to  the  award.  In  taking  the 
part  which  I  have  done  I  was  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  hazard  ;  nor  must 
I  now  shrink  from  the  consequence. — 
Heaven  guard  and  bless  the  loveliest  of 
its  creatures  !   Farewell !" 

There  was  nothing  in  this  letter  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  the  pangs  that  Mr.  Beau- 
champ's  had  inflicted.  She  scarcely  knew 
to  what  the  innocence    which  Edward 
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so  strongly  asserted  could  apply.  Of 
premeditated  or  complicated  baseness 
she  never  for  a  moment  had  thought  him 
guilty ;  and  his  refusal  to  give  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn a  hostile  meeting  had  her  fullest  ap- 
probation. But  the  fact  of  secreting  a 
woman  of  reputation  from  the  knowledge 
of  her  family  established  the  certainty 
of  a  connection,  which  it  was  scarcely 
possible  could  consist  with  innocence. 
Yet  he  wrote  not  like  a  happy  lover ;  nor 
could  so  degrading  an  attachment  agree 
with  the  many  marks  of  the  ardent  but 
delicate  love  which  this  late  communi- 
cation with  Caroline  bore.  She  was  lost 
in  conjecture  ;  but  on  every  side  she  saw 
the  destruction  of  her  own  hopes,  and, 
as  she  feared,  the  rectitude  as  well  as  the 
happiness-of  Edward.  To  preserve  this 
rectitude,  and  to  re-establish  his  happi- 
ness, she  now  resolved  to  make  her  most 
earnest  care ;  and  she  persuaded  herself 
that  she  had  still  sufficient  interest  with 
her  uncle  to  induce  him  to  contribute 
his  utmost  to  both.  Caroline  shewed 
Edward's  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzosborn  ;  she 
pointed  out  his  strong  asseverations  of  in- 
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nocence  with  respect  to  the  lady : <  'and  if 
he  is  innocent,  then, "  said  the  generous 
pleader,  "  how  meritorious  is  the  rest  of 
his  conduct !  We  must  not  condemn 
him  unheard.  At  this  very  moment, 
perhaps,  he  is  reading  your  letter,  my 
dear  uncle,  which  calls  him  near  you ; 
which  tells  him  that  he  is  to  be  established 
in  this  house  as  your  son.  Alas  !  with 
what  bitterness  of  regret  must  he  now 
think  of  your  intended  kindness  !  had  it 
been  announced  a  little,  a  very  little 
sooner,  who  knows  but  it  might  have 
saved  us  all  from  this  sad  catastrophe? 
Edward  could  then  have  asked  from 
Lord  Evelyn  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
and  all  this  evil  might  have  been  spared. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  repair  it?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  restore  the  lady  to  her  re- 
putation, and  Edward  to  his  peace  of 
mind  ?" 

"  Not  as  the  inheritor  of  Henhurst — 
not  as  an  inmate  of  this  house,  shall  the 
degraded  wife  of  Edward  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  my  virtuous  mother  !" 

*•  You  do  not  know  that  this  lady  is 
fiot  virtuous/'  said  Caroline.    "  If  Ed- 


ward  is  innocent,  so  is  she  :  their  guilt 
or  their  innocence  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. If  you  were  to  hear  what  Ed- 
ward has  to  say " 

u  I  know  that  she  is  indiscreet,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Fitzosborn,  "  and  indis- 
cretion in  a  woman  is  vice.  They  have 
not  our  passions  to  plead ;  they  are 
hedged  round  with  so  many  safeguards 
that  no  danger  can  approach  them,  ex- 
cept they  meet  it  half  way :  and  if  she 
did  not  meet  it  more  than  half  way, 
M'hat  then  is  Edward  ?" 

Caroline  but  too  painfully  felt  the  in- 
ference, but  she  did  not  therefore  give 
up  the  cause.  if  I  mean  not  to  plead  for 
vice,"  said  she,  *  nor  can  I  speak  of  in- 
discretion as  a  wholly  venial  offence ; 
but  we  know  not  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  :  we  cannot  tell  to  which  side 
the  greater  share  of  blame  attaches — we 
do  not  know  that  it  attaches  to  either. 
The  lady  herself,  in  part,  acquits  Edward. 
There  is  in  such  acquittal  at  least  the 
merit  of  truth,  perhaps  of  a  generous 
self-condemnation.     Let    us   not    con- 
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demn  him  unheard.  Whatever  may  he 
your  determination,  my  dear  sir,  after 
having  heard  what  Edward  has  to  urge 
in  his  excuse,  you  will  not  have  to  fear 
the  heing  unjust." 

'1  Do  you  wish  to  see  Edward  here?" 
said  Mr.  Fitzosborn.  (i  Could  you  bear 
to  look  upon  him  ? — to  hear  him  plead 
the  cause  of  a  worthless  rival  with  com- 
posure and  dignity  ?" 

"  I  hope  I  could, "  replied  Caroline. 
Whatever  have  been  my  wishes,  they  are 
all  now  centered  in  Hie  fervent  desire  to 
restore  Edward  to  happiness;  to  place 
him  once  more  in  the  path  of  uprightness ; 
to  enable  him  to  exercise  those  virtues 
which,  however  they  may  be  tarnished, 
are  genuine ;  and  which,  with  prbper 
care,  may  recover  all  their  native  bright* 


ness." 


"  Well,  be  it  so,"'  said  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born :  "  the  trial  shall  be  made ;  the 
trial  of  comparative  worth  :  absolute 
merit  I  no  longer  hope  to  find.  You, 
who  can  bear  to  see  Edward,"  added  he? 
"  can,  I  suppose,  bear  to  write  to  him ; 
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let  us  see  in  what  terms  you  will  summon 
him  to  appear  before  his  judges — how 
you  will  invite  him  to  present  himself 
before  those  to  whom  he  ought  not  to 
be  able  to  raise  his  eyes." 

"  Alas,  my  uncle  I"  said  Caroline, 
"  make  not  me  the  judge  of  Edward, 
It  is  not  me  whom  he  has  offended  :  my 
favour  held  out  to  him  no  reward;  my 
condemnation  can  add  nothing  to  his 
deprivation." 

"  He  says  otherwise,"  returned  Mr. 
Fitzosborn.  "  *  Your  good  opinion, 
more  valued  than  every  other  blessing  on 
this  side  Heaven.*  It  may  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  compliment  with  his 
conduct;  but  we  must  allow  some  mo- 
tive for  so  exclusive  a  preference.  There 
must  be  some  value  in  an  approbation 
which  outweighed  the  loss  of  reputation 
and  of  fortune.  But  if  you  will  not  be 
a  judge,  will  you  be  an  advocate  in  this 
cause?" 

"•  No  farther  than  I  have  been,"  said 
Caroline.  "  See  him,  hear  him  :  I  pre- 
sume to  ask  no  more." 
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<*  I  will  see  him,  I  will  hear  him  :  it  is 
your  task  to  tell  him  so." 

Caroline  took  up  a  pen.,  and  astonished 
her  uncle  by  the  steadiness  of  hand,  and 
readiness  of  thought,  with  which  she 
wrote  the  following  lines. 

"  I  am  willing  to  allow  of  your  ap- 
peal from  the  action  to  the  motive,  and 
to  believe  that  all  that  is  hidden  is  right: 
but  while  so  much  of  what  is  knoxvn  is 
wrong,  you  owe  it  to  the  interests  of 
virtue,  you  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  be  more 
explicit — not  to  me;  I  have  no  demands 
upon  you ;  but  to  him  who  is  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  stock  from  whence  we 
both  descend  ;  to  him  who  has  fostered 
your  youth,  and  who  was  about  to  have 
crowned  your  manhood  with  every  bless- 
ing. A  kindness,  that  not  all  the  ap- 
pearances which  are  against  you  can 
turn  aside  from  its  object,  allows  you  to 
plead  your  own  cause,  and  invites  you 
to  Henhurst  for  this  purpose." 

"  Admirable  girl !"  said  Mr.  Fitzos- 
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born,  with  transport,  and  eyeing  her  at 
the  same  time  with  a  delight  which  called 
the  colour  to  her  cheek  ;  "  with  what  de- 
licacy, with  what  dignity  have  you  ex- 
plained yourself!  and  is  there  indeed  a 
flaw  in  this  jewel  which  robs  it  of  half 
its  worth  ?" 

Every  intervening  hour  which  passed 
between  the  despatching  of  this  letter,  to 
the  one  in  which  it  was  possible  that 
Edward  should  arrive  in  consequence  of 
it,  were  to  Caroline  hours  of  the  utmost 
uneasiness.  She  dreaded  alike  that  Ed- 
ward should  accept,  or  that  he  should 
neglect,  the  invitation.  She  wished,  and 
she  feared  to  see  him :  she  feared  to 
shew  him  too  much  and  too  little  regard  ; 
and  shrunk  from  the  contest  of  dignity 
and  sincerity  that  she  saw  lay  before 
her.  This  state  of  agitation  Mas  not 
however  continued  so  long  as  she  had 
calculated  upon ;  before  even  she  had 
thought  it  possible  that  Edward  should 
arrive,  the  servant  announced  him,  and 
he  stood  before  her  and  her  uncle.  Mr. 
Fitzosborn  started  as  with  horror ;  while 
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Caroline,  rising,  offered  a  chair  to  Ed- 
ward. 

"  No,"  said  Edward,  with  a  voice  of 
the  greatest  agitation,  while  his  lips 
quivered,  and  every  limb  trembled,  "  I 
stand  here  a  culprit — I  sit  not  in  the 
presence  of  my  judges." 

"There  is  your  judge,"  said  Caroline, 
pointing  to  her  uncle  :  "  I  have  no  juris- 
diction here." 

"Are  you  my  accuser,  then?'' — said 
Edward,  in  a  tone  of  increasing  misery. 

"  Certainly  not/*  returned  Caroline. 

"  May  I  hope  you  will  be  my  advo- 
cate?" cried  Edward. 

"  Make  clear  the  innocence  which  you 
have  so  strenuously  asserted,"  said  Ca- 
roline, "  and  you  will  want  notidvocate." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
in  a  voice  that  thrilled  through  every 
vein  of  both  his  auditors,  "  are  you 
married  ?" 

«  No." 

<(  Do  you  intend  to  marry?" 

■'  No." 

"  Do  your  objections  to  marriage  arise 
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from  pecuniary  considerations,  or  from 
disinclination  to  the  state?" 

"  From  neither." 

"Will  you  restore  the  female  you 
have  degraded  to  the  protection  of  her 
natural  friends  ?" 

"  I  cannot." 

<c  Is  it  your  purpose  to  continue  in  the 
guilty  commerce  you  have  begun  ?" 

"  I  acknowledge  no  guilty  commerce. 
I  assert  my  innocence." 

c  g  What  proof  do  you  bring  of  your  in- 


nocence ?• 


cc  I  have  no  proof:  I  confess  that 
every  appearance  is  against  me — every 
appearance  must  remain  against  me." 

"  What  result,  then,  could  you  hope 
from  this  interview?" 

cc  To  shew  my  obedience  to  your  com- 
mands ;  to  deprecate  your  ill  opinion  ; 
to  thank  you  on  my  knees/'  cried  he, 
falling  at  Mr.  Fitzosborn's  feet,  "  as  I 
now  do,  for  all  your  past,  for  all  your  in- 
tended kindness  ;  and  to  beg  of  Heaven 
eternal  blessings  on  your  head." 

"  Edward  1"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  "  how 
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I  have  loved  your  fame,  how  I  have 
studied  your  happiness,  I  will  not  now 
tell  you.  The  sunbeam  that  should 
have  gilded  my  evening  sky  you  have 
obscured  :  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
evil.  It  matters  not  that  we  lie  down 
in  storms,  if  we  awake  to  peace.  But 
you  have  destroyed  yourself — you  have 
tinged  the  cheek  of  modesty  with  blushes 
— you  have  made  the  fair  form  of  virtue 
droop  her  head — you  have  arrayed  hy- 
pocrisy in  the  holy  garment  of  religion  : 
what  innocence  can  subsist  with  crimes 
like  these?  For  ever  they  have  disse- 
vered you  from  my  bosom  :  beware  lest 
they  do  not  banish  you  from  Heaven. 
I  touch  not  on  that  part  of  your  conduct 
which  has  sunk  you  to  infamy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  In  the  man  of  virtue 
such  bold  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  his 
fellow-men  had  .been  most  virtuous: 
in  the  man  of  vice  it  can  only  have 
added  baseness  to  villany.  I  was  willing 
to  hear  yon,  because  I  would  not  con- 
demn you  in  heard.  For  yourself  you 
have  not     een  able  to  say   any  thing  : 
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you  are  self-condemned,  and   will  not 

dare  to  appeal  from  the  justice  of  the 

sentence    which   casts  you  off  from  my 

affections,  my  esteem,   my  fortune,  for 


ever.,, 


"  Oh,  my  uncle!"  cried  Caroline, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  "say  not  so ; 
drive  not  repentance  to  despair.  Some 
future  day — some  farther  trial — some 
time  of  probation " 

<(  Silence  I"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn.  "  I 
will  hold  no  fellowship,  no  communica- 
tion with  seduction,  with  hypocrisy : 
from  this  hour  that  young  man  and  I 
are  strangers.  No  future  hour  can  re- 
rerse  the  determination  of  this;  here 
ends  all  my  romantic  research  after  a 
degree  of  excellence  which  never  existed 
but  in  a  distempered  brain.  My  aim 
must  now  be  humbler ;  and  while  1  de- 
clare you,  Caroline,  the  heiress  of  all 
my  possessions,  I  acknowledge  a  similar, 
though  not  an  equal,  disappointment  in 
your  character  with  that  which  I  have 
experienced  in  Edward's." 

"Impossible  1"  cried  Ed\va<ll.  "  Angels 
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only  are  more  pure,  more  excellent  than 
Caroline." 

<c  Young  man/*  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
"  I  take  not  your  opinion  of  excellence. 
Caroline  has  merit,  but  it  is  limited  merit ; 
and  I  fear  it  is  limited  by  the  bound 
which,  almost  of  all  others,  I  could  least 
have  expected,  or  least  have  wished  to 
see,  in  so  young  a  person.  Caroline  is 
mercenary." 

i(  Mercenary !"  repeated  Edward,  with 
an  accent  of  contemptuous  incredulity. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  dis- 
dainfully, "mercenary  !  I  have  watched 
her  narrowly  :  with  a  purse  overflowing 
with  unappropriated  wealth,  her  heart  is 
not  moved  with  the  story  of  distress,  nor 
her  hand  open  to  relieve  it." 

"  A  purse  overflowing!"  cried  Ed- 
ward. "  Oh,  no,  no  !  she  is  poor,  she  is 
pennyless I" 

"  Edward,"  said  Caroline,  "forbear  !" 

€c  No,  I  will  speak,"  said  Edward ;  "  I 
will  restore  to  my  uncle  that  bright  vi- 
sion or  excelling  virtue  which  he  believes 
lost  for  ever.    His  sun  shall  not  set  in 
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clouds.  His  Caroline  shall,  with  her 
vvonderous  virtues,  gild  his  latest  hours  ; 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  her  worth 
he  shall  forget  the  imputed  turpitude  of 
Edward." 

"  I  can  bear  no  more,"  said  Caroline, 
in  an  agony :  "  if  confidence  is  to  be 
violated,  let  me  not  witness  it." 

"  Stay,  Caroline,"  said  Mr.Fitzosborn  ; 
"  I  command  you,  stay.  After  what 
has  past  I  must,  I  will  know  all — you 
have  already  referred  me  to  Edward ;  I 
have  a  right  to  require  an  explanation 
at  his  hands.  In  restoring  you  to  the 
fulness  of  my  approbation  he  offers 
some  compensation  for  his  own  depra- 
vity." 

"  My  beloved  cousin,"  said  Edward, 
lost  at  that  moment  to  every  thing  but 
the  distress  that  he  had  occasioned  Caro- 
line, "  forgive  me  :  to  hear  you  calum- 
niated—to hear  you  called  mercenary ! 
Oh,  heavens!  you  mercenary!  I  must 
have  spoken,  or  have  died. — And  I  would 
rather  have  died,"  added  he,  putting  his 
arm   round   her    to   preserve   her   from 
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sinking  to  the  ground,  "  than  thus  have 
agitated  that  gentle,  that  generous  bo- 
som." 

"  Oh,  you  have  undone  me!"  said  Caro- 
line.    "My  father! " 

"  Let  me  support  you,  dearest  of 
created  beings  !"  cried  Edward.  "  Sit 
down — rest  your  head  on  my  shoulder. — • 
Oh,  Caroline!  I  am  not  wholly  unworthy 
of  such  an  honour." 

"  I  am  better,"  said  Caroline,  with- 
drawing herself  from  Edward's  sup- 
porting arm  :  "  let  my  uncle  be  obeyed." 

"  I  already  anticipate  the  story," 
said  Mr.  Fitzosborn ;  "  Caroline's  apos- 
trophe has  told  me  all." 
.  "  No,  not  all,"  cried  Edward  :  "  that 
she  has  been  pillaged  you  may  guess ; 
but  you  know  not,  you  cannot  know, 
that  when  robbed  of  all  her  substance 
her  care  was  not  for  herself  but  others — 
that  she  stript  herself  even  to  her  last 
guinea  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who 
were  then  richer  than  herself," 

"And  who  were  those  others  ?"  said 
Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
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Edward  hesitated;  but  Caroline,  has- 
tily throwing  herself  at  her  uncle's  feet, 
exclaimed,  <c  That  part  of  the  story  be 
mine.  It  was  Edward's  mother,  it  was 
Edward's  sisters,  to  whom  in  my  affluence 
I  offered  an  assistance  due  to  relations  so 
near  in  blood,  so  high  in  worth.  If  by 
so  doing  I  have  offended  you,  sir,  sorry 
I  may  be,  but  I  cannot  repent." 

"  Child, "  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  "I  un- 
derstand you  not — my  brain  whirls  round. 
— What  {  How?  Rise!  Offended!  Why 
should  I  be  offended  ?  But  tell  me,  has 
that  rapacious  father  robbed  you  of  all  ?" 

"Of all,"  said  Edward. 

"  No,  not  of  all,"  said  Caroline ;  "  I 
have  still  sufficient  for  the  modest  com- 
forts of  life,  and  have  lost  nothing  that 
I  regret  but  the  power  of  being  useful 
to  others." 

"  Come  to  my  arms  !"  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn, with  a  degree  of  rapture  never 
felt  by  him  before  ;  "  come  to  my  arms, 
and  take  possession  of  my  heart !  I  see 
it  all;  I  understand  the  whole.  Your 
self-denial,  your  delicacy,  your  genero- 
g  2 
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sity  !  How  unjust  have  I  been  to  you  ! 
But  I  will  repair  my  faults :  from  you  I 
win  hear  the  whole  detail,  and  you  shall 
dictate  what  amends  I  shall  make  you. — 
Young  man,"  continued  he,  turning  to 
Edward,  "  I  acknowledge  the  obligation 
I  owe  you  ;  but  this  obligation  alters  not 
the  nature  of  facts.  You  must  indeed 
have  been  a  monster  had  you  suffered 
this  fair  image  of  her  Creator  to  have 
been  calumniated  in  silence  ;  and  yet  you 
know  not  half  her  worth.  Go,  sir,  and 
imitate  if  you  can,  at  humble  distance, 
virtues  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
you  do  not  seem  insensible." 

"  I  obey,"  said  Edward.  "  Time  may 
brin£  me  that  vindication  I  dare  not 
afford  myself.  I  go,  and  I  bear  with 
me  a  grieved,  a  grateful,  but  not  a 
self-accusing  heart.  Oh,  my  uncle  !  for 
all  I  have  received  at  your  hands  accept 
my  thanks ;  but  most  accept  them  for 
what  you  have  withheld.  In  having  re- 
stored Caroline  to  affluence  you  have 
given  me  that  which  I  prize  beyond  all 
the  riches  of  the  earth.     Let  no  thought 
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of  me  disturb  your  mutual  peace :  nor 
need  it ;  for  though  I  am  wretched,  I  am 
not  guilty."  And  thus  saying,  he  quit* 
ted  hastily  the  room. 

Caroline,  exhausted  by  the  variety 
and  violence  of  her  feelings,  and  the  ef- 
forts that  she  had  made  to  controul  them, 
finding  her  task  over,  sunk  gently  back 
into  the  chair,  and  burst  into  tears. 

,c  Weep  not,  my  beloved  !"  said  Mr. 
Fitzosborn,  in  an  accent  of  love  and  ten- 
derness which  Caroline  had  never  heard 
from  him  before.  "  You  have  no  cause 
for  tears.  I  ought  to  weep  at  the  injus- 
tice I  have  done,  at  the  harshness  with 
which  I  have  treated  you.  But  I  was 
jealous  for  your  excellence,  Caroline. 
It  was  pain  intolerable  to  think  less  well 
of  you  than  I  had  done.  And  why,  dear 
child,  should  you  inflict  such  pain  upon 
me?  Why  keep  a  secret  so  injurious  to 
yourself,  so  distressing  to  me?" 

"  Oh,  ask  me  not  why/'  said  Caroline  ; 
"  I  can  conceive  that  soul  and  body  part 
with  less  pain  than  this  disco  very  costs  me." 
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ft  And  do  you  prize  the  reputation  of 
a  worthless  father,  a  father  but  in  name, 
above  the  peace  of  one  who  is  and  will 
be  more  to  you  than  ever  father  was? 
Can   you  thus  prefer   the  name  to  th 


thing?" 


"  Oh,  my  uncle,  have  mercy  on  me  I 
A  parent  is  sacred.  The  child  deserves 
reprobation  that  veils  not  a  parent's 
shame." 

"  Thou  martyr  to  thy  duty  !"  said  Mr. 
Fitzosborn,  "T  will  have  mercy  upon 
thee : — I  will  not  now  ask  for  the  parti- 
culars of  this  nefarious  business;  but  I 
must  have  them;  and  never  more  must 
you,  shall  you,  hold  intercourse  with  so 
worthless  a  parent." 

"  Can  it  be  permitted  to  a  child,"  said 
Caroline,    "  to  cast  off  a  parent  ?" 

"  Hehas  cast  i/oworT,"  returned  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn. "  There  is  contamination,  there 
is  destruction,  in  communion  with  such 
an  one  ;  you  must  not  hold  it :  and  be  not 
disturbed  by  the  prohibition.  The  man 
that  abandoned  you  in  your  childhood, 
and  has  robbed  you  in  your  youth,  is  no 
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father — he  has  not  the  affections  of  one; 
he  will  not  feel  the  regrets  of  one: — he 
loves  you  not.  As  he  would  have  sold 
you  to  a  worthless  lord,  so  he  will  resign 
you  to  a  rich  uncle;  careless  of  your 
happiness,  as  your  principles,  so  that  he 
can  see  you  in  a  situation  where  you 
may  gratify  his  avarice  or  ambition." 

"Suffer  me  to  retire,  sir,"  said  the 
trembling  Caroline.  "  I  am  really  un- 
equal any  longer  to  such  discussions." 

Mr.  Fitzosborn  rang  for  Caroline's 
maid  ;  and  giving  her  his  arm,  supported 
her  himself  to  her  chamber.  There  hav- 
ing seen  that  every  accommodation  that 
she  could  want  or  wish  awaited  her,  he 
pressed  her  tenderly  to  his  heart. — u  Be 
yourself,  my  dearest  child,"  said  he — 
the  storm  is  past;  let  us  rejoice  in  the 
sunshine."  And  so  saying,  he  left  her. 

But,  alas  !  the  storm  was  not  passed 
with  Caroline;  her  mind  had  received 
wounds,  such  as  not  even  the  returning 
favour  of  her  uncle,  and  still  less  his  in- 
tended bounty,  could  heal.  In  having 
exposed  the  infamy  of  her  father,  how- 
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ever  involuntarily,  she  felt  culpable: 
and  in  the  certainty  which  she  now 
thought  she  had  of  Edward's  attachment 
to  another  she  felt  miserable.  Impene- 
trable as  was  the  veil  that  hung  over  the 
nature  of  his  connection  with  Miss  Eve- 
lyn, she  could  not  doubt  but  that  it  was 
grounded  upon  mutual  affection ;  and 
confounded  as  she  was  with  the  incon- 
sistency between  such  an  affection,  and 
the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  attachment 
which  he  manifested  towards  herself,  she 
could  not  hesitate  to  decide  v\here  the 
preference  lay ;  for  Miss  Evelyn  was 
taken,  and  Caroline  was  left.  While 
there  remained  any  hope  of  retaining  for 
Edward  the  favour  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
Caroline  had  lost,  in  the  activity  with 
which  she  had  pursued  this  object,  all 
consciousness  of  how  much  her  own  hap- 
piness depended  upon  Edward.  In  the 
belief  which  she  had  for  some  time  en- 
tertained that  she  was  not  less  dear  to 
him  than  he  was  to  her,  she  had  fostered, 
unknown  to  herself,  a  hope  that  they 
would    one  dav  be  united  ;  and  in   the 
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prospect,  so  nearly  realized,  of  his  be- 
coming the  heir  of  Henhurst,  she  thought 
she  had  seen  the  fulfilment  of  this  hope. 
She  had  awoke  from  this  dream  of  hap- 
piness to  the  sad  reality  of  Edward's  de- 
gradation; of  his  ruined  fortunes,  and 
his  alienated  heart :  yet  grief  and  com- 
passion made  up  all  her  feelings.  She 
could  not  complain,  for  he  had  never 
told  that  he  loved,  had  never  sought  to 
obtain  her  love  :  she  could  not  condemn, 
for  she  believed  him  innocent;  she  be- 
lieved him  more  than  innocent;  she 
gave  him  credit  for  what  she  did  not 
understand,  and  she  glorified  him  for 
what  she  thought  she  did  understand. 
Yet  she  had  lost  him,  even  as  a  friend 
had  lost  him  :  for  while  so  disgrace- 
ful a  mystery  hung  over  his  actions,  all 
intercourse  between  them  must  cease; 
and  she  could  not  but  expect  that  he 
would  emerge  from  this  mystery  only  as 
the  husband  of  another.  If  she  endea- 
voured to  escape  from  the  pain  of  these 
reflections  she  was  met  with  the  sense  of 
her  father's  depravity,  and  the  disclc- 
g5 
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sure  of  his  shame.  She  was  herself  to  tell 
the  story  of  both  to  one  whose  just  indig- 
nation and  abhorrence  would  be  softened 
by  no  partiality  of  affection,  by  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  weakness  of  humanity, 
While  thus  to  do  seemed,  to  her  feeling 
and  compassionate  heart,  a  little  less  of- 
fence against  the  sacredness  of  filial  duty 
than  that  act  which  drew  after  it  the 
curse  of  unborn  nations. 

For  this  disclosure  she  was  now  to 
prepare  herself;  and  she  endeavoured  to 
do  so  by  turning  her  thoughts  to  that 
Source  of  bounty  from  whence  for  ever 
flow  the  streams  of  benevolence  and  con- 
solation. 

On  her  knees  she  recommended  her- 
self to  God ;  to  him  she  appealed,  as  a 
witness  how  reluctantly  she  had  betrayed 
the  errors  of  a  parent.  She  prayed  for 
that  parent — she  acknowledged  the  mer- 
cies that  were  still  around  her;  and  she 
arose  consoled,  strengthened,  and  com- 
posed. 

When  she  attended  her  uncle  he  was, 
notwithstanding  her  newly-regained  se- 
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dateness,  struck  with  the  alteration 
that  a  few  hours  of  such  severe  agita- 
tion had  produced  in  her  countenance. 

He  pressed  her  tenderly  to  his  heart. 
"  This  unworthy  lover !  This  unna- 
tural father  I"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  com- 
passion, "  how  they  destroy  you !  We 
must  have  done  with  them  both,  my  Ca- 
roline ;  and  that  we  may,  you  shall  now 
give  all  those  details  with  which  I  must 
be  acquainted;  and  then  shall  not  the 
name  of  either  be  ever  more  uttered  be- 
tween us.  Remember  the  condition  on 
which  this  ring  rests  upon  your  finger. 
If  Edward  is  not  *  a  worthless  coxcomb/ 
he  is  a  still  more  reprehensible  character. 
His  distinguished  intellect,  the  boasted 
rectitude  of  his  principles,  his  power  of 
self-controul,  so  long  manifested,  and 
now  so  woefully  overborne,  colour  his 
dereliction  of  the  right  way  with  a 
deeper  hue  of  depravity  than  can  at- 
tach to  any  of  the  sins  of  a  mere  cox- 
comb. I  must  not  have  your  happiness 
broken  in  upon  by  a  nourished  p.it.ality 
for  such  a  person." 
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This  speech  nearly  overcame  the  firm- 
ness of  Caroline;  yet  she  replied — <c  Nor 
shall  it,  my  clear  uncle.  The  virtues  of 
Edward  have  been  the  objects  of  my 
love.  He  is  not  yet  convicted  of  vice  ; 
rny  approbation,  therefore,  need  not  be 
withdrawn;  but  my  love,"  added  she, 
blushing,  "  shall  never  voluntarily  be 
given  to  that  man  whose  heart  I  cannot 
now  doubt  is  another's." 

"  Had  he  either  heart  or  eves,"  said 
Mr.  Fitzosborn  peevishly,  st  there  was 
but  one  woman  in  the  world  that  he 
could  have  loved.  But  let  us  talk  of  him 
no  more  :— unconvicted,  as  you  say  he  is, 
of  vice,  I  could  sooner  believe  that  water 
flowed  from  fire  than  that  actions  such 
as  his  sprung  from  virtue.'* 

Caroline  felt  that  the  present  was  not 
the  moment  in  which  she  could  hope 
successfully  to  combat  with  her  uncle's 
prejudices ;  she  was  therefore  silent,  till 
called  upon  to  fulfil  the  painful  task  of 
vilifying  her  father.  This  she  did  with 
all  the  mildness  possible,  consistent  with 
truth :  but  the  facts  themselves  were  so 
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loaded  with  infamy,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  the  high,  strong  virtue  of  Mr. 
Fitzosbornsent  forth  sounds  which  near- 
ly annihilated  the  trembling  Caroline. 

lie  talked  of  prosecution,  of  punish- 
ment, of  reprobation  here  and  hereafter, 
till  she  sunk  almost  lifeless  at  his  feet ; 
while  with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands  she 
strove  to  deprecate  an  anger,  which  in  its 
unchecked  course  must  have  swept  away 
at  once  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 

Mr.  Fitzosborn,  little  used  to  such 
violence  of  emotion,  when  called  to  re* 
collection  by  the  agonies  of  Caroline, 
looked  back  on  the  storm  which  had 
been  raised  within  him  with  surprise  and 
contrition, 

"I  am  wrong,"  said  he,  endeavouring 
to  sooth  Caroline,  "  thus  to  suffer  my- 
self to  be  transported  by  any  display  of 
vice  committed  by  unsanctified  man ; 
that  child  of  sin,  that  storehouse  of 
evil !  I  am  more  wrong  thus  to  distress 
you,  my  injured,  my  virtuous  child  !  for 
you  are  virtuous,  as  virtuous  as  a  human 
creature  can  be.     I  will  therefore  so  far 
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respect  your  weakness  as  to  forego  that 
strictness  of  justice  by  which  such  tur- 
pitude, such  abandonment  of  all  that  is 
just,  and  good,  and  holy;  such  aliena- 
tion from  all  that  is  honourable  in  man, 
of  all  that  is  incumbent  on  a  Christian, 
ought  to  be  punished-  But  let  us  hear 
of  no  more  hesitation;  no  more  doubts 
whether  such  a  parent  should  be  cast  off- 
There  is  defilement  in  the  very  wish  to 
hold  further  intercourse  with  such  an 
one.  I  take  on  myself  the  task  of  telling 
him  that  you  have  done  with  him." 

Caroline  was  as  unable  as  she  felt  h 
was  fruitless  to  make  any  reply;  she 
therefore  submitted  in  silence.  And 
Mr.  Fitzosborn  having  taken  two  or  three 
turns  about  the  room,  as  if  to  collect 
his  thoughts  and  calm  his  feelings,  after 
a  few  moments  reseated  himself,  and 
taking  a  pen,  wrote  the  following: 

"In  learning  that  I  am  fully  informed 
of  the  whole  of  your  conduct  with  re 
spect  to  your  daughter,  you  will  look 
to  the  just  consequence  of  such  a  disclo- 
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sure — prosecution,  punishment,  infamy: 
that  such  effects  do  not  follow  you  owe 
only  to  her  whom  you  abandoned  in  your 
youth,  and  whom  you  have  cheated  and 
beggared  in  her  riper  years.  In  sacri- 
ficing justice  to  filial  piety  I  extend  my 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  your  daughter 
to  the  utmost  limit.  Henceforth  all 
communication  between  you  must  cease ; 
you  have  no  longer  a  child,  Caroline 
has  no  longer  a  father.  You  have  broken 
every  tie  of  nature;  you  have  made  it 
a  question  whether  there  are  any  such, 
wretched  man  that  thou  art !  Repent,  if 
thou  canst ;  or,  as  thou  hast  lived  in 
vice,  thou  must  die  in  misery." 

Caroline  shrunk  back  with  horror  from 
so  harsh  an  annunciation.  '/  He  will  re- 
pent !"  said  she.  "  My  uncle  !  he  will 
repent." 

"  I  pray  Heaven  it  may  be  so  !"  said 
Mr.  Fitzosborn,  fervently  :  (t  and  here 
let  the  subject  be  at  rest  for  ever.  This 
has  been  a  day  of  no  common  discompo- 
sure :  but  kit  is  past     We  have  had  to 
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do  with  the  wicked;  let  us  be  thankful 
that  we  have  escaped,  the  contagion.  We 
have  each  a  plain  duty  before  us  ;  I  to 
repair  the  injustice  that  I  and  others 
have  done  you,  you  to  disintangle  your 
affections  from  the  controul  of  a  man 
who  is  not  worthy  of  them.  My  work 
of  reparation  will  begin  by  restoring  you 
the  independence  that  has  been  so  basely 
stolen  from  you.  No  disclaimings/' 
cried  he,  seeing  that  Caroline  was  about 
to  interrupt  him  ;  "  I  could  take  no  de- 
light in  your  kindness,  I  could  feel  no 
confidence  in  your  apparent  virtues,  were 
you  to  be  the  creature  of  my  daily  boun- 
ty. My  taste  in  happiness  has  a  high 
relish  ;  it  requires  the  kind  offices  of  dis- 
interestedness ;  the  obedience  of  inde- 
pendence; the  manifestation  of  excel- 
lence that  looks  for  no  reward.  By  mak- 
ing you  independent  of  pecuniary  favour 
I  may  suffer  from  your  un kindness,  but 
I  do  not  expose  myself  to  your  falsehood. 
Believing  you  rich,  when  in  fact  you 
were  poor,  I  was  led  to  take  a  wrong  es- 
timate of  the  liberality  of  your  mind.'  Iu 
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keeping  you  poor  I  should  lose  the  best 
means  of  rectifying  this  mistake  : — as 
my  almoner  you  might  be  lavish,  as 
your  own  you  can  only  be  generous. 
Nor  can  you,  without  a  settled  and  libe- 
ral income,  bring  into  action  the  various 
and  often  contradictory  virtues  of  pru- 
dence and  benevolence,  of  self-denial, 
and  a  due  regard  to  appearances.  As  I 
had  intended  to  have  tried  Edward,  by 
exposing  him  to  all  the  temptations  of 
affluence,  and  all  the  assailants  that  de- 
clared heirship  to  riches  gives  rise  to, 
so  do  I  intend  to  try  you.  The  final 
issue  must  depend  upon  your  own  con- 
duct, and  so  it  should  do  were  you 
the  offspring  of  my  very  self,  fn  keep- 
ing you  in  the  beggary  to  which  you 
have  been  reduced  I  should  throw 
too  much  weight  into  one  scale ;  by 
restoring  you  to  the  affluence  which 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
as  your  right,  I  give  all  the  qualities,  good 
and  bad,  of  your  head  and  heart,  fair  play  : 
they  cannot  be  repressed  by  servile  fear; 
they  cannot  be  disturbed  by  mercenary 
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but  that  I  have  such  expectations  will 
not,  I  think,  make  part  of  your  motive 
for  action;  I  would  not  have  it.  You 
will  receive  in  a  few  days  securities  for 
thirty  thousand  pounds ;  and  take  care," 
added  he,  with  a  kind  of  bitter  smile, 
l(  that  you  guard  them  better  than  you 
did  the  last.  The  first  self-abandonment 
M*as  virtue  ;  the  second  would  be  vice." 

Caroline  attempted  to  express  her  gra- 
titude, and  the  high  sense  she  had  of  a 
manner  of  thinking  so  generously  singu- 
lar; but  Mr.  Fitzosborn  stopther : — <c  No 
words  upon  this  subject,  it  is  not  worth 
it.  Having  told  you  what  I  intend  to 
do,  you  will  make  your  arrangements 
accordingly — and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter." 

At  length  this  stormy  and  memorable 
day  came  to  a  close,  and  Caroline,  on 
reviewing  the  events  of  it,  knew  not 
whether  she  should  applaud  or  condemn 
herself,  on  finding  that  they  had  brought 
to  her  no  accession  of  happiness.  Was  it 
weakness,  or  a  praiseworthy  disinterest- 
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edness,  that  refused  to  accept  of  a  resti- 
tution to  fortune,  to  the  good  opinion 
and  unchecked  Jove  of  her  uncle,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  that  Edward 
had  sustained  of  all  these?  and  a  con- 
viction that  his  heart  never  had  been, 
never  could  be  hers  ?  Was  the  cloud  that 
hung  over  his  virtues  a  just  or  allowable 
counterbalance  in  the  scale  of  happiness 
for  the  recovered  power  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  her  own?  Or,  referring  to  an- 
other cause  for  the  dejection  of  her  mind, 
was  the  discovert/  of  her  father's  vices 
more  grievous  to  her  than  the  knowledge 
of  them  ? 

In  much  dissatisfactory  meditation  of 
this  kind  did  Caroline  pass  the  hours  of 
a  sleepless  night;  but  though  dissatis- 
factory, it  was  not  useless.  It  called 
her  attention  to  the  inward  workings  of 
her  mind,  and  led  to  that  energy  of  ac- 
tion in  which  true  virtue  consists.  For 
the  result  of  all  her  self-examination  was 
a  conviction  that  the  happiness  to  which 
she  had  to  look  forward  must  rather 
arise  from  the  gratification  that  she  could 
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procure  to  others,    than  any  that  could 
apply  personally  to  herself. 

The  revolution  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  purposes  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn  produced 
a  great  and  very  visible  change  in  the 
economy  of  Henhurst.  As  the  whole 
concerns  of  the  household  were  regulated 
with  much  ceremony,  the  declared  heir- 
ess was  not  to  step  into  her  place  silently 
and  undistinguished.  Mr.  Fitzosborn 
gave  orders  that  the  apartment  which 
had  been  his  mother's  should  be  prepared 
for  Caroline.  He  appointed  the  house- 
keeper to  take  her  orders  from  her;  the 
bill  of  fare  was  submitted  to  her  inspec- 
tion ;  the  servants  were  informed  that 
they  were  to  consider  her  as  their  lady  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  her  own  footman,  a 
servant  out  of  livery  was  assigned  her. 
Mr.  Fitzosborn  also  declared  that  he 
would  henceforth  receive  the  visits  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

"  I  shall  no  longer  live  to  myself,'* 
said  he  :  "  in  having  made  Henhurst  the 
permanent  abode  of  Caroline,  I  must  ren- 
der it  such  a  home  as  will  enable  her  to 
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mix  with  the  rest  of  her  species.  I  do 
not  mean  her  for  a  recluse  :  I  repeat  that 
Caroline  must  marry — she  must  therefore 
see  and  he  seen.,, 

Such  intimations  were  no  sooner  given 
than  profited  b}\  The  neighbourhood 
was  emulous  who  should  first,  and  most, 
shew  respect  to  the  newly  declared  heir- 
ess. The  singular  character  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn,  a  mansion  so  long  shut  up  from 
observation,  excited  universal  curiosity, 
perhaps  even  more  than  the  beauty  and 
graces  of  Caroline  ;  but  united,  the  at- 
traction was  universal.  There  were  mo- 
thers who  had  daughters  somewhat  past 
younger  hopes  that  thought  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born  might  btill  marry.  There  were  fa- 
thers  who,  knowing  that  Caroline  was  the 
best  match  in  the  country,  thought  none 
more  worthy  of  the  prize  than  his  own 
son.  There  were  young  ladies  who  wish- 
ed to  know  how  an  heiress  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  dressed,  and  young 
gentlemen  who  longed  to  shew  how  well 
they  were  in  their  own  esteem.  Some 
came  because  they  had  heard  their  mo- 
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thers  talk  of  the  gay  days  they  had  spent 
at  Henhurst  in  their  youth ;  others  in 
hopes  of  the  gayeties  that  were  yet  to 
come.  All  sought  their  own  amuse- 
ment or  interest,  and  all  therefore  were 
eager  in  the  pursuit. 

Caroline  received  this  motley  con- 
course with  equal  dignity  and  ease  ;  and 
the  modest  simplicity  with  which  she  at- 
tended to  the  various  wishes  of  her  vari- 
ous guests  contrasted  well  with  the  more 
stately  civility  and  ceremonious  polite- 
ness of  Mr.  Fitzosborn.  All  declared 
themselves  charmed  with  Caroline ;  for, 
from  the  praise  of  youth,  beauty,  and 
obligingness,  none  dared  openly  to  dis- 
sent. But  Mr;  Fitzosborn  underwent 
some  criticism  ;  the  young  ladies,  almost 
without  exception,  thought  him  "  a  gig" 
and  * '  quiz."  The  mothers  were  more  to- 
lerant, though  they  allowed  that  he  had 
4 '  some  strange  notions/'  Some  of  the 
gentlemen  dreaded  his  severity,  and  others 
applauded  his  goodness,  and  admired  the 
vigour  of  his  understanding;  but  while 
his  table  was  well  served,  and  Caroline 
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sat  at  the  head  of  it,  neither  his  gigism 
or  his  severity  were  likely  to  render  it 
unfurnished  with  guests. 

So  public  a  declaration  in  favour  of  Ca- 
roline, at  the  very  period  when  Edward's 
conduct  was  the  subject  of  general  ani- 
madversion,   connected    her    exaltation 
with  his  disgrace  so  pointedly  as  to  give 
her  the   most  sensible  uneasiness ;    and 
rendered  what  was  in  itself  little  pleasing 
to   her  so   insupportably  irksome,   that 
she  earnestly  entreated  her  uncle  that 
there  might  be  some  cessation  to  the  vi- 
sits and  visitings  in  which  they  were  at 
present  perpetually  engaged.     But  the 
impulse  was   given,   and  poor   Caroline 
found   herself  compelled  to  go  on  with 
equal  weariness  and  perseverance.     Nor 
was  it  only  at  Henhurst  that  the  change 
in   Caroline's  fortune  produced   a  very 
powerful  sensation.     She  was  inundated 
with  letters  from  town,  written  by  those 
with  whom,  while  she  continued  there, 
she  scarcely  interchanged  the  civility  of 
a  courtesy ;  and  obliged  to  reply  to  pro- 
fessions of  the  warmest  esteem  from  those 
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who,  for  the  last  five  months,  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  her  existence.  She  had 
to  repel  hints  how  agreeahle  an  invita- 
tion to  Henhurst  would  be,  and  to  dis- 
countenance malice, which  sought  to  con- 
ciliate her  favour  by  censure  on  Edward. 
Amongst  these  volumes  of  MS.  so  little 
honourable  to  the  writers  and  so  weari- 
some to  Caroline,  a  letter  from  Lady  En- 
ville  deserves  to  be  distinguished.  Many 
weeks  had  passed  since  she  had  last  writ- 
ten ;  and  the  reports  which,  during  that 
period,  had  been  so  generally  prevalent 
that  Mr.  Edward  Fitzosborn  was  the  cer- 
tain favourite  of  his  uncle,  and  that  he 
Mas  at  once  to  be  the  heir  of  Henhurst 
and  the  husband  of  Caroline,  had  in  fact 
caused  Caroline  to  be  as  little  thought 
of  as  noticed  by  Lady  Enville.  But  Ed- 
ward's star  seemed  now  to  be  set,  and 
thus  she  hailed  the  rising  sum 

"  I  have  no  apprehension  that  my 
dearest  child  will  not  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  the  adulatory  but  hollow 
attentions  which  your  present  good  for- 
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tune  will  expose  you  to,  and  the  affec* 
tionate  expressions  of  genuine  love.  You 
will  not  confound  this  paper,  which  brings 
you  the  warmest  congratulations  from 
all  of  the  name  of  Enville,  with  the  many 
others  that  you  will  receive  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  which  deserve  not  to 
be  remembered  beyond  the  moment  in 
which  they  are  read.  You  must  also 
give  us  credit,  my  dear  Caroline,  for  the 
sagacity  of  our  predictions.  Did  I  not 
always  foretell  that  you  would  be  the 
heiress  of  Henhurst  ?  Could  it  be  other- 
wise when  your  virtues  were  under  the 
daily  observation  of  so  good  and  so  dis- 
cerning a  man  as  Mr.  Fitzosborn  ?  I  be- 
lieve nothing  of  the  rumour  that  you 
owe  his  immediate  declaration  in  your 
favourto  his  disappointment  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Edward  Fitzosborn  ;  probably 
he  always  knew  him  better  than  we  any  of 
us  did.  What-  a  complete  hypocrite  ! 
It  is  really  horrible  to  think  of  such  de- 
pravity !  How  he  can  show  his  face  any 
where  is  my  astonishment.  A  cowajrd  ! 
I  am  sure,  my  dear  Caroline,  you  have 
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blushed  for  the  degeneracy  of  so  near  a 
relation  ;  but  it  can  reflect  no  disgrace 
upon  you.  I  can  scarcely  expect  to  be  be- 
lieved, except  by  one  who  so  well  knows 
my  scrupulous  veracity,  when  I  tell  you 
there  are  people  who  vindicate  him.  Mr. 
Beaumont,  who  you  so  wisely  refused, 
is  amongst  the  number;  but  though  he 
is  a  man  of  so  large  a  fortune,  and  so  well 
descend ed„  he  is  a  man  of  very  narrow 
notions.  They  will  have  it  that  there 
is  more  courage  in  braving  the  opinion 
of  the  world  in  the  performance  of  a 
duty,  than  in  putting  a  life  to  the  hazard. 
What  nonsense!  And  that  whether  he  is 
innocent. or  guilty  with  respect  to  Miss 
Evelyn  (who  would  have  thought  that 
she  could  have  so  demeaned  herself  ?)  the 
killing  her  brother,  or  being  killed  him- 
self, would  not  have  mended  the  matter. 
And  I  can  assure  you  such  reasoning  so 
upholds  him,  that  he  walks  about  with  as 
much  effrontery  as  if  he  had  done  every 
thing  that  a  man  of  honour  ought.  If  such 
doctrines  prevail,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
all  society.     What  is  it  that  people  will 
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not  do  and  say  to  each  other  when  they 
are  no  longer  afraid  of  being  challenged 
for  it  ?  1  am  sure  I  shall  never  forgive 
this  bad  Edward  for  the  distress  that  he 
has  brought  upon  the  poor  Evelyns. 
You  know  how  much  we  owe  them. 
Every  thing  that  Charles  has,  or  looks  to 
have,  depends  upon  Lord  Evelyn  ;  and 
when  I  think  that  it  was  Charles  who  in- 
troduced Edward  into  the  family  I  am 
half  distracted.  But  this,  however,  I 
must  say,  that  poor,  dear  Lady  Evelyn 
never  did  instil  a  proper  pride  into  her 
daughters,  and  so  the  matter  is  the  less 
to  be  wondered  at.  Charles  is  going  on 
very  well.  How  different  his  little  mis- 
fortunes, or  call  them  mistakes,  to  the 
.  steady  un worthiness  of  Edward,  who 
really  cannot  blush  for  his  faults,  public 
as  they  are.  Charles  will  rejoice  m  your 
good  fortune  :  so  indeed  do  we  all.  All, 
did  I  say  ?  No,  there  is  one  exception: 
my  poor  Pynsynt!  He  trembles  lest  there 
should  now  be  less  hope  for  him  than 
ever;  but  I  endeavour  to  keep  up  his 
spirits.  -So  "constant  and  so  disinterested 
H  2 
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a  passsion  as  his  will  not  ultimately  go 
without  its  reward.  You  see  how  little 
the  sober  young  men  are  to  be  depended 
upon.  Edward  has  cured  me  for  ever  of 
my  taste  for  sober  young  men.  I  hope 
your  uncle  will  trust  you  with  me  in  town 
next  winter;  and  then,  my  dear,  if  you 
can  find  a  more  worthy  or  more  constant 
lover  than  Pynsynt,  you  shall  have  my 
consent  to  take  him.  My  lord  and  the 
girls  join  me  in  all  manner  of  kindnesses. 
If  Mr.  Fitzosborn  will  do  us  the  favour 
to  accept  our  best  compliments,  pray  pre- 
sent them  to  him. 

€c  Ever  yours, 

"  Harriet  ENViLLE.,f 

This  disjointed  rhapsody,  this  medley 
of  affected  feeling  and  real  insensibility, 
disgusted  at  once  and  amused  Caroline. 
It  astonished  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  who  could 
not  conceive  the  mixture  of  shallowness 
and  art  that  it  betrayed  ;  and  he  looked 
with  still  greater  admiration  on  Caroline 
when  he  saw  the  purity  and  truth  that 
she  had  preserved  amidst  such  example? 
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of  duplicity  and  depravity.  This  letter 
had  the  still  happier  effect  of  rekindling 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn  some  sparks 
of  his  former  good  opinion  of  Edward* 
In  mere  contradiction  to  Lady  Enville 
he  sought  to  see  his  conduct  in  the  most 
favourable  light  possible,  and  he  could 
not  but  allow  that  the  character  which 
*he  wholly  condemned  must  have  some 
merit  in  it.  Caroline  received  another 
letter  upon  the  present  occasion  which 
she  did  not  dare  to  communicate  to  her 
"uncle;  it  was  from  her  father,  and  he 
thus  wrote. 

c*  Forbidden  as  I  have  been  on  the 
most  injurious  suppositions,  and  in  the 
haughtiest  and  most  authoritative  tone, 
to  hold  any  communication  with  my  own 
child,  I  am  not  such  a  monster  as  to  be 
insensible  to  the  good  that  has  befallen 
her,  nor  sufficiently  master  of  myself  to 
forbear  telling  her  so.  No,  my  Caroline, 
the  desolated  heart  of  your  poor  father 
has  never  known  a  real  joy  since  you 
M'ere  snatched  from  his  eyes,  till  he  learnt, 
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from  common  fame  learnt  it,  (how  re- 
concile you  this  to  filial  duty?)  that  the 
first  wish  of  his  heart,  the  exaltation  of 
his  child,  was  accomplished.  How  many 
sacrifices  have  I  made  to  attain  this  one 
point  1  and  for  which  I  am  branded  with 
the  imputation  of  having  abandoned  my 
child.  I  abandoned  her  indeed,  but  it 
was  to  better  hopes  and  higher  fortunes 
than  I  had  to  give.  To  secure  her  hap- 
piness I  have  deprived  myself  of  her  so- 
ciety :  nor  do  I  complain  of  the  latter, 
since  I  have  so  fully  accomplished  the 
former.  Accept,  my  dearest  Caroline, 
my  most  sincere  congratulations:  be  not 
led  away  by  the  misrepresentations  even 
of  one  who  you  must  undoubtedly  con- 
sider as  your  best  friend.  Our  little  ac- 
count will  sometime  be  settled;  and  that 
so  satisfactorily,  that  you  will  have  rea- 
son to  acknowledge  the  prudence  as  well 
as  the  affection  with  which  I  am, 
"  Ever  yours, 

i(  A.   FlTZOSBORN." 

While  the  good  sense  of  Caroline  was 
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offended  by  the  meanness  and  hypocrisy 
of  this  letter,  her  heart  was  not  wholly 
untouched  by  the  professions  of  fatherly 
regard  which  it  contained,  and  still  more 
by  its  freedom  from  reproach  on  a  point 
of  her  own  conduct  to  which  she  could 
not  reconcile  herself.  She  was  happy 
that  the  letter  required  no  answer,  and 
that  her  disobedience  to  her  uncle's  will 
extended  no  farther  than  to  having 
read  it. 

The  first  use  that  Caroline  made  of  ths 
affluence  to  which  she  was  restored  was 
to  renew  her  engagement  witli  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Fitzosborn,  with  whom  it  was  her 
earnest  wish  to  become  acquainted  ;  but 
she  feared  that  Mr.  Fitzosborn's  preju- 
dices against  this  lady  were  not  to  be 
shaken,  and  while  it-  was  evidently  and 
avowedly  his  wish  that  the  son  should  be 
forgotten,  she  lost  all  hope  that  he  would 
suffer  her  to  be  known  to  the  mother.  Yet 
Caroline  languished  to  have  some  friend 
of  her  own  sex  in  whom  she  could  con- 
fide, and  with  whom  she  could  commu- 
nicate.    In  the  mother  and  sisters  of  Ed- 
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ward  she  believed  that  she  might  have 
found  such  friends  :  from  them,  too,  she 
might  hope  to  learn  truly  something  of 
him,  of  his  pursuits,  of  his  happiness,  of 
his  projects  j  as  to  all  of  which  she  was 
now  in  profound  ignorance.  It  is  true 
that  she  often  found  his  name  in  her  let- 
ters from  town ;  but  she  found  it  there 
only  to  increase  her  uneasiness.  All 
agreed  in  the  certainty  of  his  attachment 
to  Miss  Evelyn;  in  astonishment  and 
condemnation  that  he  had  not  yet  mar- 
ried her ;  and  in  sarcasms  upon  a  man 
who  feared  alike  to  fight  the  brother,  or 
marry  the  sister. 

If  Caroline  had  her  chagrins  on  her 
side,  Mr.  Fitzosborn  had  his  disappoint- 
ments on  his.  He  had  supposed  that  by 
opening  his  house  to  the  young  and  the 
gay  he  had  secured  a  number  of  can- 
didates for  the  hand  of  Caroline,  from 
-which  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  se- 
lect one  equally  acceptable  to  himself 
5tnd  his  niece.  He  was  astonished  to 
find  that  not  one  young  man  presented 
himself  that  he  could  with  patience  have 
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seen  the  husband  of  Caroline.  He  had 
abundance  of  proposals  it  is  true  for  the 
heiress,  from  whence  he  could  have  form- 
ed settlements  as  splendid  and  lucrative 
as  his  heart,  or  a  much  more  mercenary 
heart  than  his,  could  have  wished  ;  but 
he  saw  not  one  young  man  who  realized 
his  idea  of  a  lover  worthy  of  the  beauty 
and  the  virtues  of  his  Caroline.  All  were 
so  taken  up  with  themselves,  so  care- 
less of  others,  so  confident  of  success,  so 
apparently  indifferent  whether  they  at- 
tained it,  that  Mr.  Fitzosborn  was  indeed 
convinced  that  the  u  age  of  gallantry'* 
was  gone.  If  from  the  manners  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  scrutiny  of  the  heart  and 
the  principles,  he  had  there  an  equal  dis- 
appointment. He  found  their  good  qua- 
lities confined  to  a  lazy  good  nature, 
which,  while  it  tolerated  every  folly  and 
everv  vice,  reserved  all  its  moral  acumen 
for  virtue,  and  a  kind  of  bastard  benevo- 
lence, which  gave  to  charity  what  it  de- 
nied to  justice,  without  effort,  without 
discrimination,  or  self-denial.  For  prin- 
ciples he  vainly  sought.  He  heard,  in- 
u5 
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deed,  of  what  belonged  to  "  the  gentle- 
man/' and  the  "  man  of  honour  ;"  but 
he  found  that  riot  and  misrule  might 
consist  with  the  one,  and  servility  and 
time-serving  with  the  other.  Of  religion, 
action-directing,  heart-seated  religion, 
he  found  not  a  trace.  It  was  not  even 
assumed  as  the  motive  for  any  one  vir- 
tue, or  allowed  as  a  restraint  upon  any 
one  vice.  For  the  church,  indeed,  he 
heard  warm  advocates;  but  for  God  and 
the  religion  of  Christ  not  one. 

i(  Are  all  men  of  the  present  age/'  said 
he  to  Caroline,  "  like  these?" 

"  Not  ally"  said  Caroline,  with  a  sigh, 

"  Why,  child,  at  this  rate  you  must  go 
unmarried  to  your  grave.  It  is  not  colder 
than  such  lovers  as  these." 

cs  My  dear  uncle, "  said  Caroline, 
smiling,  "  marriage  is  now  a  matter  of 
calculation  and  arrangement,  not  of  love. 
Now  you  and  I  do  not  like  such  mar- 
riages :  do  let  me  remain  your  little  nun, 
and  let  us  cease  to  trouble  ourselves  with 
the  thoughts  of  matrimony." 

f<  Caroline,  you  must  marry  ;  and  you 
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must  marry  a  man  who  loves  you,  and 
who  is  worthy  of  you.  Ill  as  I  think  of 
the  human  kind,  I  still  believe  that  such 
an  one  is  to  be  had,  and  I  will  never  rest 
till  I  have  found  him ;  but  as  to  these 
snow-souled  automatons  we'll  have  none 
t)f  them." 

To  this  decision  Caroline  gave  a  very 
hearty  concurrence \  but  her  assent  was 
not  quite  so  prompt,  when,  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  Mr.  Fitzosbom  said  to  her, 
"  Caroline,  will  you  allow  Mr.  Beau- 
mont to  visit  me  ?" 

"  Allow,  my  dear  uncle!  what  a  word  !" 

**  Certainly  your  lovers  do  not  use 
you  to  such  a  style  of  deference,''  replied 
he  gaily  ;  4<  yet  perhaps  they  may  have 
in  their  hearts  as  much  submission  to 
your  will  as  myself:  for  the  fact  is,  Mr. 
Beaumont  must  be  allowed  to  come  to 
Henhurst." 

f  It  would  be  strange  indeed,'*  return- 
ed Caroline,  "  if  I  should  make  any  ob- 
jection to  any  guest  whatever  who  you 
wished  to  see  in  this  house." 

"  But,"   child,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborri, 
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"  you  look  very  grave  :  a  smiling  assent 
is  alone  of  any  value." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Caroline,  "  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  either  giving  or  withholding  my  as- 
sent— your  pleasure  is  the  whole  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  Beaumont's  visit  can  be 
nothing  to  me." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  play- 
fully taking  her  hand,  <c  give  me  this 
ring.  It  is  no  longer  yours,"  added  he, 
half  drawing  it  from  her  finger. 

"  I  have  not  yet  lost  my  right  to  it," 
said  Caroline  very  seriously,  and  replac- 
ing the  ring. 

"  Give  me  one  smile,  Caroline/'  said 
her  uncle:  "  my  heart  is  overflowing 
with  the  most  agreeable  anticipations, 
and  you  damp  all  my  joy  by  your  grave 
looks." 

c<  Oh,  my  uncle,  forgive  me  !  forgive 
this  cold  heart  \  All  that  delights  you 
shall  delight  me,  if  possible"  added  she, 
with  a  sigh. 

*■  Weil  then,  let  us  talk  a  little  of 
Mr.  Beaumont/'  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn. 
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understood  from  various  quarters  that  I 
once  again  see  my  neighbours,  he  pre- 
sumes to  hope  that  he  may  be  allowed  to 
visit  Henhurst  for  a  few  days ;  and  then, 
J  ike  a  flatterer  as  he  is,  he  talks  of  the 
pleasant  hours  that  he  remembers  in  his 
childhood  when  he  visited  Henhurst  with 
his  father,  and  how  he  shall  delight  in 
paying  his  respects  to  his  father's  friend  : 
but  he  says  not  a  word  of  the  niece  of  his 
iather's  friend,  so  you  need  not  be  fright- 
ened, child." 

Caroline  had  never  seen  her  uncle  so 
gay  ;  but  she  too  plainly  understood  the 
nature  of  his  happy  anticipations  to  be  gay 
in  consequence.  Yet  she  strove  to  smile,, 
to  be  pleased,  to  trifle  :  yet  often  she 
looked  upon  the  ring,  and  said  to  herself, 
"  It  is  not  yet  forfeited." 

"  Describe  Mr.  Beaumont  to  me,"  said 
Mr.  Fitzosborn  :  "  when  1  saw  him,  boy 
as  he  then  was,  he  resembled  more  his 
mother  than  his  father ;  perhaps  added 
years  have  better  given  the  resemblance 
that  I  should  have  preferred." 
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Caroline  drew  the  wished-for  portrait ; 
and  Fitzosborn  Cried  oat  with  increased 
pleasure,  ¥  Yes,  yes  I  he  is  like  Lis  fa- 
ther ;  that  dark  and  fire-darting  eye, 
that  animation  of  speech  and  manner  are 
all  his  father's  !  Did  I  not  tell  you  that 
all  men  are  not  isicles  V 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  uncle,"  said 
Caroline,  "  I  do  not  know  you  this  morn- 
ing. What  am  I  to  think  of  this  predi~ 
lection  for  fire  and  flame  ?" 

"  That  I  would  have  you  warmed,  my 
child,"  returned  he:  "  your  blood  flows 
too  slowly,  your  heart  beats  too  low." 

"  Alas !"  thought  Carol  me;' '  it  is  not  Mr. 
■Beaumont  that  can  raise  or  quicken  me." 
,  Mr.  Beaumont  lost  no  time  in  availing 
himself  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn's  gracious  ac- 
ceptance of  his  offered  visit,  and  he  was 
received  with  all  the  pleasure  and  regard 
that  he  could  wish. 

Such  were  the  charms  of  his  manners 
and  conversations,  and  such  appeared  to 
be  the  rectitude  of  his  feelings  and  the 
strength  of  his  understanding,  that  could 
Caroline  have  forgotten  the  pretensions 
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which  she  had  once  manifested,  and  the 
wishes  which  she  knew  her  uncle  now 
entertained,  she  would  have  rejoiced  in 
such  an  addition  to  their  family  party. 
There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Beaumont's 
address  at  this  time  that  could  remind 
Caroline  of  the  lover;  hut  there  was  so 
marked  a  partiality  to  all  she  said  and 
did,  so  much  affectionate  deference  to 
her  wishes  and  opinions,  and  so  gay  a 
delight  when  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  attempts  to 
please  her,  that  she  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  it  depended  wholly  upon  her- 
self to  convert  so  warm  an  admirer  into 
whatever  she  chose  to  make  him.  She 
endeavoured  so  to  unite  kindness  and  re- 
serve as  at  once  to  appear  grateful  for 
the  distinction  he  paid  her,  and  to  re- 
press ali  hope  of  any  return  beyond  that 
which  friendship  can  bestow.  It  was 
difficult,  owever,  to  draw  with  precision 
the  boundary  line  between  appearances 
so  similar  as  those  which  proceed  in  a 
delicate  female  mind  from  friendship  or 
from  love.     While   Caroline  continued 
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to  smile  it  was  not  unpardonable  in  Mr. 
Beaumont,  or  unreasonable  in  ber  uncle, 
to  bope  tbat  sbe  smiled  from  the  com- 
placency of  reciprocal  affection.. 

Mr.  Beaumont  bad  now  been  at  Hen- 
hurst  for  nearly  a  week,  when  one  morn- 
ing finding  himself  alone  with  Caroline: 
— "  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  very  ex- 
traordinary confession/'  said  be,  w  and 
to  exhibit  a  still  more  extraordinary  ex- 
pectation  :  yet  I  am  not  prepared  for 
either  anger  or  disappointment.     May  I 


go  on  ?" 


There  was  nothing  in  these  words  that 
could  naturally  lead  Caroline  to  expect  a 
renewed  declaration  of  love:  yet  she  cer- 
tainly did  expect  it.  She  coloured,  she 
hesitated — cc  You  know,  sir — I  have  said 
■ 1  should  be  sorry " 

"  No,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.. 
Beaumont,  interrupting  her,  "  you  would 
not  be  sorry,  I  am  sure,  to  assist  me  in 
reinstating  your  cousin  Edward  in  the 
favour  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn  ;  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  confess  to  you  that  this  was  the 
primary  object  of  my  visit  to  Henhurst 
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So  much  for  my  confession  and  my  ex- 
pectations.5' 

"  And  why,"  said  Caroline,  relieved 
from  her  embarrassment,  "  why  should 
either  the  one  or  the  other  be  extraordi- 
nary?" 

u  When  applied  to  you,"  returned  Mr* 
Beaumont,  "  I  acknowledge  there  is  no- 
thing in  either  which  supposes  anything 
beyond  the  common  mode  of  action; 
but  to  what  other  single  human  being 
should  I  dare  to  confess  that  my  pur- 
pose was  to  deprive  her  of  the  inheritance 
of  hundreds  of  thousands;  or  to  acknow- 
ledge my  expectation  that  she  wrould  aid 
me  in  such  a  project  ?" 

H  I  hope,"  said  Caroline, <f  there  is  not 
only  one,  but  many  human  beings, 
the  majority  of  human  beings,  I  trust, 
who  would  be  happy  to  assist  in  an 
act  of  justice;  and  who  would  be 
grateful  to  those  who  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so.'* 

"  I  know  not  that  we  can  strictly  call 
this  an  act  of  justice,"  returned  Mr. 
Beaumont.  "  Between  two  relations  so 
equally  connected  with  him  Mr.  Fitzos- 
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born  has  certainly  a  right  to  make  his 
election :  but  having  onee  chosen, 
and  declared  his  choice,  the  motive 
on  which  he  recalls  it  ought  to  be 
unequivocal  and  established." 

lc  My  uncle,"  replied  Caroline,  c<be- 
•  lieves  he  acts  on  such  a  motive." 

"  The  unworthiness  of  the  person 
chosen?"  said  Mr*  Beaumont.  £CBut 
how  is  his  unworthiness  established?  Not, 
surely,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
by  a  refusal  to  break  at  once  the  laws  of 
his  country  and  his  God  ?  liy  refusing 
to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  or 
to  lose  his  own  ?  It  is  time,  my  dear 
Miss  Fitzosborn,  that  maxims  so  bar- 
barous, so  unchristian,  should  be  discou- 
raged ;  that  false  honour  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  true.  He  is  the  man  of 
courage  that  braves  disgrace  in  the  per- 
formance of  bis  duty,  not  he  who  cow- 
ardly flies  to  death  to  escape  shame. 
Edward  is  this  man,  and  he  deserves  ra- 
ther a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his  heroism, 
than  that  he  should  be  branded  with  cow- 
ardice/* 
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"  My  uncle,"  said  Caroline,  in  a  tre- 
mulous voice,  "does  not  object  cowardice 
to  Edward." 

"  I  did  believe  as  much,"  said  Mr. 
Beaumont. — "  There  is  another  charge  ; 
and,  unfortunately,  one  that  he  cannot 
be  exonerated  from  while  he  wraps  him- 
self up  in  silence  and  mystery.  But  that 
Edward  should  be  at  once  a  seducer  of 
female  innocence,  and  the  man  who  em- 
braces disgrace  rather  than  crime,  I 
cannot  believe;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
candour,  of  Christian  charity,  in  this 
case  to  reason  from  what  is  known  to 
that  which  is  concealed  ;  to  believe  that 
the  same  fountain  cannot  send  forth 
sweet  and  bitter  water;  nor  that  Edward 
can  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  Christ- 
ian martyrand  a  villain/' 

The  bright  glow  of  pleasure  that 
lighted  up  the  countenance  of  Caroline, 
on  so  animated  a  defence  of  the  character 
of  the  man  whose  virtues  she  so  highly 
prized,  might  have  revealed  the  secret  of 
her  heart  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  had  he  at 
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that  moment  had  any  attention  but  fot 
the  cause  he  was  advocating. 

"No,  my  dear  madam/*  continued  he, 
J<  the  thing  is  impossible.  Struck  with 
this  impossibility,  when  first  the  gossip- 
ing world  conveyed  to  my  ears  the  pain- 
ful tale,  I  sought  the  intimateacquaintance 
of  a  man  who  I  considered  as  the  example 
and  ornament  of  his  age.  So  high  was 
his  reputation  before  this  period  for  all 
that  dignifies  human  nature,  that  I  had 
long  desired  the  honour  of  his  friendship  : 
but  our  walks  in  life  were  different ;  and, 
but  here  I  was  probably  mistaken,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  reluctance  in  Edward  to 
admit  me  to  any  intimacy.  I  would  not 
obtrude  myself;  but  when,  unfortunately, 
something  of  support  and  countenance 
were  wanted,  I  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained by  any  notion  of  etiquette  or 
form.  I  owed  it  to  my  fellow  creatures 
to  bear  a  public  testimony  of  approbation 
to  a  conduct  fraught  with  so  many  tem- 
poral and  eternal  advantages,  and  which 
only  wants  to  be  regarded  as  true  honour 
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to  be  established  on  the  rubs  of  that  san- 
guinary usurper,  to  whom  so  many  vic- 
tims are  daily  sacrificed.  I  went  di- 
rectly to  my  point.  I  left  my  card  at 
Mr,  Edward  Fitzosborn's  chambers,  in- 
closed in  a  paper,  on  which  I  had  written 
these  words:  'Mr.  Beaumont  aspires  to 
the  honour  of  an  acquaintance,  and  he 
presumes  to  add,  to  the  friendship  of  a 
man  who  has  dared,  with  a  heroism  so 
geniune,  to  be  the  example  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  If  Mr.  Fitzosborn  should 
consider  Mr.  Beaumont's  pretensions  as 
too  high,  yet  he  flatters  himself  that  Mr. 
Fitzosborn  will  not  wholly  disappoint 
him.'  What  do  you  think,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, of  my  boldness  ?  Was  your  rela- 
tion too  condescending  in  granting  me 
alt  that  I  had  so  confidently  asked  in 
allowing  me  to  become  his  friend  ?" 

u  I  think,  sir,"  said  Caroline,  with  the 
smile  of  an  angel,  while  an  unheeded 
tear  strayed  down  her  cheek,  "  you  did 
honour  to  yourself  and  to  human  na* 
ture." 

"Well  then,   my  dear  madatt),"  said 
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Mr.  Beaumont,  with  an  eye  sparkling 
with  delight,  "  from  this  hour  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn  and  I  have  been  scarcely  asun- 
der ;  and  I  can  now  pronounce,  on  my 
own  knowledge,  that  he  well  deserves 
the  character  for  every  worthy  quality 
which  he  had  obtained  :  that  his  heart 
and  his  understanding  are  the  reposito- 
ries of  all  that  adorn  the  gentleman,  and 
all  that  discriminates  the  Christian.  He 
is  at  once  acute  and  mild  ;  at  once  spi- 
rited and  temperate;  tremblingly  alive 
to  every  affection,  master  of  every  pas- 
sion. No,  my  dear  madam,  we  must 
not  suffer  such  a  man  to  be  branded  by 
the  mark  of  disgrace,  to  be  beggared  by 
the  mistakes  of  prejudice;  we  must  re- 
store the  rightful  heir  to  Henhurst,  even 
at  the  cost  of  its  lovely  heiress. " 

"  To  this  design,"  said  Caroline  ea- 
gerly, '  I  will  set  my  foot  even  so  far  as 
who  goes  farthest. ' 

"  And  may  I  seal  our  compact  on  this 
fair  hand?"  said  Mr.  Beaumont,  gently 
raisins  the  not  reluctant  hand  of  Caro- 
line  to  his  lips. 
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Mr.  Beaumont  retired  from  this  confer- 
ence with  a  heart  overflowing  with  the 
most  delightful  hopes,  and  more  than 
ever  in  love  with  Caroline,  who  had  gone 
beyond  his  most  daring  expectations  in 
the  alacrity  and  disinterestedness  with 
which  she  had  bound  herself  to  the  cause 
of  Edward:  a  disinterestedness  which 
he  would  have  found  still  more  pure  had 
lie  penetrated  the  secret  of  her  heart. 
But  of  this  he  had  no  suspicion  ;  for  as 
he  thought  he  had  a  proof  that  Edward 
was  not  attached  to  Caroline,  so  had  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  Caroline  was 
attached  to  Edward.  Her  former  rejec- 
tion of  himself  he  imputed  to  some  en- 
tanglement with  Mr.  Pynsynt,  from 
whence,  as  he  now  believed  her  disen- 
gaged, he  indulged  himself  in  dreams  of 
every  happiness  that  auspicious  fortune 
and  mutual  love  can  bestow. 

Caroline,  on  her  side,  was  scarcely  less 
pleased.  To  restore  Edward  to  fortune 
and  to  favour  was  the  tirst  wish  of  her 
heart ;  and  to  find  that  she,  who  was  to 
lose  so  much  by  such  a  restoration,  was 
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considered  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Beaumont** 
merit  as  the  fit  instrument  by  which  to 
accomplish  it,  so  agreeably  and  so  jus- 
tifiably flattered  her  self-love,  that  she 
scarcely  remembered,  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  life,  a  more  delightful  moment. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  by 
"  calling  things  by  their  right  names" 
that  Caroline  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
so  complete  a  victory  over  every  merce- 
nary, every  personal  consideration. 

Mr.  Beaumont's  next  attack  was  upon 
Mr.  Fitzosborn ;  but  to  subdue  preju- 
dice he  found  would  be  a  more  difficult 
task  than  to  influence  generosity. 

If  the  mystery  that  hung  over  the  con- 
duct of  Edward  gave  room  for  the  ope- 
ration of  Mr.  Beaumont' s  candour,  in 
the  possibility  it  allowed  of  innocence, 
it  served  equally,  in  the  more  severe 
mind  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  as  the  probable 
covert  of  guilt:  if  Mr.  Beaumont  ar- 
gued that  the  man  who  preferred  his 
duty  in  one  instance  to  his  reputation  in 
the  world  could  not  be  a  villain  in  an- 
other, Mr,  Fitzosborn  rebutted  the  con- 
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elusion,  by  supposing  Edward  at  once  a 
seducer  and  a  coward  :  if  Mr.  Beaumont 
brought  the  tenor  of  Edward's  whole 
life  in  evidence  against  such  a  solution  of 
the  enigma,  Mr.  Fitzosborn  called  in  hy- 
pocrisy on  the  other  side  ;  and,  at  length, 
knitting  his  brows, he  said — "  Ihave  heard 
you,  sir,  hitherto  with  more  patience  than 
the  subject  deserves  ;  we  must  have  done 
with  it.  I  have  not  acted  but  upon  what 
I  consider  nearly  as  demonstration ;  I 
shall  not  alter  my  decisions  upon  a  pos- 
sibility:  and  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that, 
this  so  eager  endeavour  to  restore  pro- 
bable guilt  to  my  favour,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  established  virtue,  astonishes  me 
in  a  man  of  your  reputed  probity,  or,  I 
might  have  said,  of  common  gallantry." 
"  I  understand  you,  sir,''  returned  Mr. 
Beaumont;  "  but  it  is  not  my  insensi- 
bility to  that  virtue,  but  the  just  homage 
that  I  pay  to  its  superiority,  that  has  en- 
couraged me  to  undertake  a  cause  which 
must  indeed  have  been  hopeless  without 
such  a  support.  If  I  had  believed  Miss 
Fitzosborn  less  than  an  angel  I  should 
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not  have  entered  your  house  with  a  hope 
of  engaging  her  to  assist  me  in  disinhe- 
riting herself:  but  I  conceived  that  I 
had  a  certainty  of  finding  Miss  Fitzos- 
born  an  advocate  for  suffering  merit, 
though  at  the  expense  of  her  own  inte- 
rest. I  have  not  been  mistaken :  she 
exceeds  ail  that  I  had  imagined  of 
generosity  and  disinterestedness :  that 
■which  you  have  refused  to  me  I  still 
hope  will  be  granted  to  her.  Her  plead- 
ings must  be  irresistible." 

'*  Your  hope  is  ill  founded,"  replied 
Mr.  Fitzosborn  ;  cc  I  can  resist  Caroline 
when  Caroline  pleads  against  herself." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont, 
suffer  me  to  open  my  whole  heart  to  you : 
that  heart  has  long  been  in  the  possession 
of  your  lovely  niece.  Before  she  had 
the  happiness  of  being  under  your  pro- 
teition  I  offered  it  to  her,  with  all  I  had 
beside  to  give  :  the  offering  -was  re- 
jected ;  but  from  such  a  cause  as,  I  am 
persuaded,  no  longer  exists.  In  presum- 
ing to  offer  myself"  as  your  guest,  my 
first  purpose  was   to  endeavour  to  rein- 
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state  my  friend  Edward  in  your  favour : 
my  next,  to  lay  my  fortune  and  my  per- 
son  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Fitzosborn.  It 
is  not  the  heiress  I  seek,  it  is  the  woman 
that  I  love ;  but  with  this  woman,  all 
lovely,  all  excellent  as  she  is,  I  could 
scarcely  be  happy  if  she  brought  me  that 
fortune  which  I  acknowledge  (forgive 
me,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  am  impertinent) 
I  consider  as  the  right  of  another. 
Give,  then,  your  estate  to  Edward,  but 
give  the  beloved  Caroline  to  me.  I  am 
rich  enough  to  gratify,  and  more  than 
gratify,  all  her  wishes ;  and  she  is  dearer 
to  me  in  the  virtuous  poverty  to  which 
she  has  reduced  herself  than  she  would 
be  as  empress  of  the  globe." 

"  Miss  Fitzosborn,"  returned  Mr. Fitz- 
osborn, with  a  stately  air,  tl  is  not  poor  : 
whether  she  be  my  heiress  or  not,  she 
will  bring  to  whomsoever  she  honours  with 
her  hand  a  fortune  not  unworthy  of  any 


man." 


"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont,  "  that  I 
am  taking  liberties,  and  that  you  think 
so,  sir;  but,  pray  forgive  my  frankness^ 
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I  please  myself  with  thinking  that  I  am 
speaking  to  a  father.  I  cannot  surely 
have  been  misinformed  as  to  a  transac- 
tion which  places  Miss  Fitzosborn's  filial 
merits  so  high." 

"  Whatever  you  may  have  heard,  sir," 
returned  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  u  you  may  be 
assured  that  my  niece  is  at  once  affluent 
and  independent.  She  is  the  probable 
heiress  of  Henhurst,  since  her  being  so 
depends  upon  her  perseverance  in  all 
that  is  right :  she  is  the  certain  possessor 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  even  if  she 
should  deviate  into  all  that  is  wrong.*' 

*'  I  am  not,"  replied  Mr.  Beaumont, 
"  so  romantic  as  to  like  a  woman  the 
worse  for  having  thirty  thousand  pounds  ; 
but  I  should  certainly  prefer  her  who 
had  sacrificed  such  a  sum  to  the  demand 
of  duty,  to  her  who  had  retained  at  the 
expense  of  duty." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
"  the  moral  tact  of  my  niece  is  high 
enough  to  satisfy  even  your  idea  of  ex- 
cellence ;  and  if  you  can  prevail  with  her 
to   give  you  her  hand,    you  need   not 
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shrink  from  the  riches  it  will  bring  with 
it.     It   is   honest   wealth,    it   will   wear 

"  Have  I  your  permission,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Beaumont,  with  eagerness,  "  to  try 
to  gain  so  high  a  prize  ?" 

"  Not  only  my  permission,"  returned 
Air.  Fitzosborn,  "  but  my  earnest  wishe9 
for  your  success.  I  will  speak  as  plain- 
ly as  yourself.  To  see  you  the  husband 
of  Caroline  has  been  the  first  wish  of  my 
heart  since  I  heard  of  you,  and  knew 
her.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
I  should  have  wished  to  unite  the  only 
two  competitors  for  my  property  that  I 
could  at  all  think  worthy  of  it ;  but  my 
thoughts  flow  not  in  the  common  chan- 
nel. A  marriage  of  negociation  and  ar- 
rangement is,  in  my  mind,  a  kind  of  pro- 
fanation. Caroline,  when  I  first  knew 
her,  was  richer  than  I  wished  the  wife 
of  my  heir  to  be  3  perhaps  the  stock  from 
which  she  immediately  sprang  did  not 
please  me.  I  wished  not  to  restore,  by 
means  of  the  daughter,  the  birthright 
that  the  father  had  not  scrupled  to  sell ; 
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I  had  prejudices  to  her  mother's  family; 
in  a  word,  I  had  my  reasons  why  I  did 
not,  while  Edward  was  worthy  of  my 
care,  wish  Caroline  the  wife  of  Edward  : 
I  can  still  less  wish  it  now.  To  an  alliance 
with  you  I  can  have  no  such  objections  ; 
you  are,  it  is  true,  richer  than  I  should 
have  wished  the  husband  of  the  heiress 
of  Henhurst  to  be  :  I  do  not  love  cumu- 
lative wealth,  but  where  all  the  rest  is 
as  it  should  be,  this  may  be  overlooked." 

"  Not  overlooked,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Beaumont ;    "  let   it  be  removed." 

"  No  more,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
frowning:  ?  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that 
this  indiscreet,  this  incomprehensible 
intercession  has  already  lessened  you  in 
my  opinion  ;  if  it  is  persisted  in  it  may 
change  it  altogether.  But,"  continued 
he,  in  a  softer  tone,  "  what  hopes  have 
you  of  success  with  Caroline?  what 
reason  has  she  given  you  to  think  that  ' 
the  cause  of  her  former  rejection  is  re- 
moved?" 

"I  know  that  the  alleged  cause  does 
not    exist,"    returned    Mr.    Beaumont: 
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"  my  hopes  of  success  are,  however,  per- 
haps founded  upon  vanity.  They  cer- 
tainly spring  from  the  complacency,  the 
graciousness  with  which  I  am  at  present 
honoured  by  Miss  Fitzosborn." 

"  If  Caroline  is  the  good  girl  I  take 
her  to  be,"  replied  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  "  you 
will  find  no  difficulty;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  the  best  of  women  in  these  matters 
are  not  determined  by  merit." 

Mr.  Beaumont  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment with  a  bow,  but  it  planted  a 
dagger  in  his  heart;  something  of  the 
real  truth  flashed  upon  him.  The  un- 
necessary exposition  that  Mr.  Fitzosborn 
had  made  of  his  disapprobation  of  an 
union  between  Caroline  and  Edward; 
his  sturdy  adherence  to  his  opinion  of 
Edward's  unworthiness  ;  his  absolute  re- 
fusal to  admit  of  any  intercession  in  his 
favour,  awakened  a  suspicion  that  he 
might  not  only  condemn  him  as  a  man, 
but  diead  him  as  the  object  of  Caroline's 
favour.  On  the  other  hand,  if  her  fer- 
vent desire  to   restore  him  to  affluence 
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and  the  affection  of  his  uncle  might  be 
supposed  to  argue  a  partiality  on  her 
part,  the  avowal  and  indulgence  of  his 
love  for  another,  which  would  follow 
such  a  restoration,  seemed  to  say  that  it 
could  not  he  promoted  by  the  woman 
who  wished  to  secure  him  to  herself. 
The  disinterestedness  that  could  resign 
the  goods  of  fortune  to  the  pleadings  of 
justice  and  compassion  Mr.  Beaumont 
had  given  Caroline  credit  for  ;  the  greater 
abandonment  of  self  in  the  resignation 
of  a  favoured  lover  to  the  arms  of  a  rival 
he  had  not  yet  learnt  to  believe  possible. 
Upon  this  impossibility  he  still  retained, 
though  not  with  so  firm  a  grasp  as  before, 
his  hopes  of  succeeding  with  Caroline. 

On  Mr.  Beaumont's  going  from  Mr. 
Fitzoshorn  he  was  met  by  Caroline. 
<l  What  hopes/*  cried  she,  eagerly,  "  of 


success?" 


"  Success  depends  upon  you,  my  dear 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont,  yielding 
to  an  impulse  of  the  moment  that  he 
could  not  resist,     M  Give  this  dear  hand 
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to  me,  oh !  lovely  and  beloved  Caroline  ! 
and  with   the  other  you    shall   present 
Henhurst  to  Edward." 

"Are  these,"  said  Caroline,  turning 
pale,  "  the  terms  on  which  my  uncle 
will  restore  Edward  to  his  favour  ?" 

u  I  will  not  deceive  you,'*  said  Mr. 
Beaumont ;  "  Mr.  Fitzosborn  will  listen 
to  no  terms  :  his  rejection  of  Edward  is 
absolute;  but  he  would  give  me  his 
lovely  niece,  and  with  her  all  his  pos- 
sessions. Do  you  but  ratify  the  gift,  and 
it  shall  depend  wholly  on  your  will  who 
shall  retain  Henhurst." 

"  I  cannot  do  this  even  for  Edward," 
said  Caroline,  withdrawing  her  hand : 
"  my  uncle  knows  that  I  cannot." 

<c  Cannot .'"  repeated  Mr.  Beaumont. 
"  Oh  !  do  not  utter  so  killing  a  word  !  I 
am  not  hateful  to  you  ?" 

"  Far,  far  from  it,"  replied  Caroline: 
€l  your  distinction  honours  me ;  your 
friendship  is  valuable  to  me :  but  I 
cannot  be  your  wife." 

"  Then   thus   fail    all    my    hopes    of 
happiness,"    cried   Mr.  Beaumont.     "  I 
I  5 
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see  my  fate— I   can   urge  my  suit  no 
farther.     Farewell !" 

Mr.  Beaumont  precipitately  "withdrew; 
and  Caroline,  surprised  with  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  a  matter  of  such  mo- 
ment to  her  happines  had  been  decided, 
scarcely  believed  that  she  was  not  in  a 
dream. 

Mr.  Beaumont  went  directly  to  Mr. 
Fitzosborn,  to  report  the  final  discomfi- 
ture of  his  hopes. 

"  I  feared  as  much,"  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn  ;  "  Caroline  is  not  yet  an  angel. 
Still  the  time  may  come  when  this 
absolute  cannot  shall  be  qualified,  but  it 
is  not  yet.  Are  you  willing  to  wait 
its  arrival  ?" 

"  To  the  last  period  of  my  life,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Beaumont.  "  If  I  cannot  have 
Caroline  Fitzosborn,  I  will  die  a  bachelor." 

"  You  will  then  do  unwisely,"  said 
Mr.  Fitzosborn  :  "  I  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment; it  is  a  forlorn  one.  Of  all 
passions,  the  passion  for  self  is  the  least 
gratifying  :  of  all  cares,  the  care  for  self 
is  the  most  wearing.     I  knew  not  what 
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happiness  was  till  my  heart  overflowed 
with  tenderness  for  Caroline  ;  and  though 
the  little  gipsy  has  cost  me  many  a  pang, 
and  will,  I  see,  cost  me  many  another, 
the  constant  interest  that  she  affords  my 
mind  has  given  a  relish  to  life  of  which 
I  had  not  before  a  conception,  and  which 
I  would  not  now  resign  for  peace  the 
most  unbroken.  But  I  hope  this  caution 
is  unnecessary;  I  still  hope  to  see  you 
the  husband  of  Caroline.  I  know  how 
highly  she  values  your  virtues :  she  ad- 
mires your  talents ;  she  likes  your  con- 
versation :  you  must  withdraw  your 
claim  as  a  lover,  but  you  must  visit  here 
as  her  uncle's  friend  :  she,  too,  is  just 
now  under  the  fancy  of  dying  a  bachelor  -, 
but  I  trust  that  I  shall  see  vou  both 
wiser,  and  of  course  happier." 

Mr.  Beaumont  readily  acquiesced  in 
a  proposal  so  agreeable  to  his  wishes; 
for  though  he  now  entertained  not  a 
doubt  but  that  Caroline's  affections  had 
been  given  to  Edward,  yet  as  he  felt  as- 
sured that  the  affection  had  never  been 
reciprocal,  he  flattered  himself  that  time, 
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Edward's  continued  attachment  to  an- 
other, and  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
would  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  all 
that  he  desired.  He  was  however  lost 
in  astonishment  when  he  compared  the 
attractions  of  Miss  Evelyn  and  Caroline 
at  the  unworthiness  of  Edward's  choice, 
and  never  felt  less  disposed  to  acquit 
him  of  folly,  or  even  of  crime,  than  at 
the  moment  when  he  owed  his  own  pros- 
pect of  happiness  to  his  being  guilty 
either  of  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Beaumont,  though  rejected  by  the 
niece,  did  not  quit  the  house  of  the  uncle; 
and  he  continued  to  be  treated  by  both 
with  very  distinguished  marks  of  regard. 

Mr.  Fitzosborn  took  no  farther  no- 
tice to  Caroline  of  her  rejection  of  a 
lover  so  acceptable  to  him  than  a  half 
serious  demand  of  the  ring ;  to  which 
Caroline  made  reply  only  by  returning 
the  diamond  to  her  uncle,  and  remark- 
ing,   "  It  has  not  yet  lost  its  lustre." 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at 
Henhurst,  the  career  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn 
in  vice,    folly,    and   extravagance,  was 
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coming  to  a  period  in  London.  To  sa- 
tisfy his  insatiable  thirst  for  expense,  the 
depredations  that  he  had  made  on  the  for- 
tunes of  his  daughter  were  not  the  only 
nefarious  means  to  which  he  had  had  re- 
course :  to  meet  the  consequence  of  such 
deviations  from  integrity  had  been  the 
imperious  and  irresistible  impulse  under 
which  he  had  acted  when  he  ventured 
to  commit  so  daring  a  robbery  on  his 
child,  as  was  his  last  transaction  with 
Caroline.  The  relief  had  been  short- 
lived ;  and  had  led  so  far  into  the  dis- 
covery of  the  means  by  which  it  had 
been  effected  as  had  begun  to  stamp  his 
name  with  infamy.  The  story  spread  : 
it  was  confirmed  by  innumerable  circum- 
stances ;  the  disclosure  became  com- 
plete, and  Mr.  Fitzosborn  found  himself 
the  object  of  universal  reprobation  and 
contempt.  Had  he  still  been  able  to  have 
assembled  his  ceusurers  around  his  festive 
board;  could  his  table  have  been  spread 
with  its  former  delicacy;  could  his  wines 
have  flowed  with  the  former  copiousness  ; 
these  disgraceful    rumours  might  have 
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been  stifled  in  their  birth,  for  few  would 
have  chosen  to  have  believed  that  the 
man  who  could  give  such  dinners  was  a 
villain.  But  his  resources  were  stopt ; 
his  credit  was  at  an  end  :  and  after  in 
vain  struggling  for  a  few  weeks  to  main- 
tain his  place  in  society  a  little  longer, 
he  beheld  an  execution  in  his  house, 
and  retiring  to  his  closet,  swallowed  lau- 
danum. No  sooner  had  he  thus  con- 
summated the  work  of  self-destruction, 
than  the  image  of  an  hereafter,  which  he 
had  hitherto  derided,  arose  to  his  mind 
in  all  the  horrors  in  which  guilt  and 
despair  could  paint  it.  He  called  for 
aid  ;  he  entreated  for  life  at  the  expense 
of  honour,  of  fortune,  of  all  that  to  the 
virtuous  makes  life  valuable  ;  but  he  in- 
treated  in  vain:  all  that  medical  skill 
could  do  was  to  suspend  for  a  short 
time  the  final  stroke.  Though  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  poison  were  averted, 
the  horrors  he  had  undergone,  the  shock 
that  his  constitution  had  received  were 
such  that  no  hopes  remained  of  pre- 
serving his  life ;  his  senses  were  already 
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imperfect,  and  every  hour  might  be  his 
last. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  her  father 
was  communicated  to  Caroline  in  the 
following  letter  from  Mrs.  Fitzosbcrn. 

"  I  have  bad  news  to  send  you,  dear 
Miss  Fitzosborn  ;  but  perhaps  you  won't 
think  so,  and  to  be  sure  nobody  can 
wonder  if  you  did  not,  for  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born  has  been  a  bad  father  to  you,  as  I 
always  told  you  he  would,  but  you  would 
not  take  my  advice  :  yet  it  is  a  sad  thing 
for  a  daughter  to  forsake  her  father  upon 
his  death-bed,  and  to  Itthim  die,  calling 
upon  her,  and  she  not  to  come  near 
him.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  you  will  do 
so,  and  therefore  I  have  thought  proper 
to  let  you  know  that  the  doct^is  say  he 
cannot  live  two  days,  and  he  says  he 
can't  die  in  peace  except  you  forgive 
him.  He  should  have  thought  of  this 
before  he  took  that  wretched  laudanum, 
but  there's  no  help  for  all  these  things 
now.    Times  are  sadly  changed  since  you 
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saw  Sackville-street :  an  execution  in 
the  house,  and  I  don't  know  what ;  for 
certainly  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
I  should  stay  there  after  such  sad  doings  ; 
more  especially  as  Mr.  Fitzosborn  would 
not  suffer  me  to  come  near  him,  which  is 
very  strange  and  wrong.  I  am  sure  I 
am  the  sufferer,  and  I  wish  I  had  never 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  have  married  him  ; 
but  that's  nothing  to  the  purpose.  There 
are  servants  still  in  the  house,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  would  not  want  for  any  thing 
if  you  were  to  come,  or  you  might  be  at 
Lord  Enville's.  But  all  this  as  you  please, 
or  rather  as  your  good  uncle  pleases ;  for 
without  doubt  you  must  do  nothing 
which  he  does  not  like;  I  find  his  favour 
is  all  you  have  to  look  to.  But  I  have 
done  my  duty  in  letting  you  know  how 
matters  are,  and  that's  what  concerns 
me,  for  you  see  what  comes  of  neglect- 
ing one's  duty. 

"  I  am,  dear  Miss  Fitzosborn, 

"  very  affectionately  yours, 

"  M.  Fitzosborn/" 
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Caroline  received  from  other  hands  the 
same  intelligence,  conveyed  in  a  more 
gentle  way,  but  all  agreed  in  shewing 
the  indispensable  call  there  was  for  her 
immediate  attendance  upon  a  dying  and 
conscience-stricken  parent.  She  hesi- 
tated not  a  moment  to  obey  the  call,  nor 
did  she  anticipate  from  her  uncle  any 
opposition  to  the  performance  of  a  duty 
which  appeared  to  her  so  legitimate  and  so 
urgent.  What  then  was  her  astonishment 
and  dismay  when  she  heard  him  declare 
in  the  most  peremptory  terms  that  she 
should  not  quit  Henhurst,  that  she  should 
never  again  enter  those  doors  which  shut 
in  her  father  f* 

"  He  is  no  parent!"  cried  he  vehe- 
mently :  "  he  has  dissolved  every  tie  of 
nature ;  he  has  violated  every  duty  of 
society  :  never  again  shall  you  be  ex- 
posed to  his  machinations.  Of  your  par- 
don he  must  be  assured,  for  he  knows 
that  you  are  a  christian  :  to  your  sooth- 
ings  he  has  no  right,  they  ought  not  to 
be  of  power  to  still  the  upbraidings  of 
his  conscience  ;  they  cannot  have  that 
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power.  You  shall  not  be  the  victim  of 
an  effort  which  cannot  avail  to  his  con- 
solation." 

"  It  may,  it  may  avail!"  cried  Caro- 
line :  *  *  if"  it  should  not,  yet  it  must  be 
made.  I  cannot  here,  my  dearest  uncle, 
submit  to  your  ^111." 

M  To  my  will,"  returned  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born,  with  increasing  violence,  "  you 
must  submit,  or  follow  your  own  at  the 
peril  of  my  favour  for  ever." 

"  At  the  peril  of  your  favour  then 
let  it  be  1"  said  Caroline,  bursting  into 
^ears  of  the  extremest  anguish,  and  kiss- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  hands  of  her 
uncle,  with  an  impassioned  feeling  which 
she  found  it  impossible  to  restrain.  cc  Not 
for  ail  the  good  this  world  can  give  ;  not 
for  that  which  my  soul  most  sighs  for; 
not  for  your  kindest  thoughts,  my  dear, 
my  beloved,  my  reverend  uncle,  would  I 
knowingly,  willingly  forego  so  sacred  a 
duty." 

"  And  shall  I  suffer  you,"  said  Mr. 
Fitzosborn,  "  unprotected  to  expose 
yourself  to  the  horrors,   the  dangers  of 
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the  scene  you  so  desire  to  rush  into  ? 
Shall  I  so  ill  perform  the  guardianship  I 
have  assumed  ?" 

"  I  am  not  unprotected,"  replied  Ca- 
roline ;  "  my  reason,  my  conscience,  and 
my  God,  are  my  protectors!  Oh,  my 
uncle !  all  delay  is  parricide :  if  you 
value  my  peace  of  mind  for  all  my  life 
to  come  detain,  me  not." 

"  Comply,  I  conjure  you,"  said  Mr. 
Beaumont,  who  was  present  at  this  scene, 
though  unthought  of  either  hy  Mr. 
Fitzosborn  or  Caroline:  "it  is  the  voice 
of  an  angel  that  pleads,  it  must  be 
heard." 

ci  Be  it  heard  then,"  said  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born, in  an  agony  ;  "  but  oh,  Caroline, 
return  to  me  in  safety,  or  the  guilt  of 
parricide  will  still  be  yours." 

Caroline,  though  deeply  affected  by 
this  intimation;  was  not  to  be  shaken 
from  her  purpose. 

"  I  shall  return,  my  dearest  uncle," 
said  she,  "  in  safety  ;  be  assured  I  shall ; 
and  from  henceforward  never  can  there 
be  a  duty  more  sacred  to  me  than  to  stav 
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for  ever  near  you — there  can  be  no  second 
competition." 

Caroline  lost  not  a  moment  in  hasten- 
ing her  departure,  and  a  few  hours 
brought  her  to  Sackville-street. 

The  blank  silence  which  reigned  where 
mirth  and  festivity  used  to  resound  ;  the 
strange  faces  that  met  her  eye ;  the  air 
of  devastation  that  on  entering  the  house 
presented  itself  on  all  sides,  struck  Caro- 
line at  once  with  grief  and  terror  She 
inquired  for  her  father's  personal  servant, 
and  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  go 
up  stairs  -,  when  one  of  the  men,  who 
seemed  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  to  watch 
over  the  actions  of  all  who  entered  the 
house,  stopt  her,  and  desired  to  know 
her  business. 

"I  am  going  to  my  father,"  said 
Caroline,  impressively  :  u  a  daughter  is 
going  to  pay  a  last  duty  to  a  dying  pa- 
rent." 

The  appeal  seemed  irresistible;  but  it 
was  not  so  to  the  flinty  heart  to  which  it 
was  addressed. 

Ci  You  had  best  wait,   miss,"  said  the 
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man,  "to  know  whether  your  papa  is 
alive  or  dead." 

f<  Detain  me  not,  sir,"  said  Caroline; 
u  I  will  not  be  detained!"  and  she  rush- 
ed up  stairs.  The  man,  however,  laid  hold 
of  her  gown  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of 
the  physician,  and  Mr.  Fitzosborn's  ser- 
vant, he  let  go  his  hold. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  fellow?"  said 
the  servant ;  u  how  dare  you  insult  that 
lady  ?"  The  physician  at  the  same  time 
giving  his  arm  to  the  terrified  Caroline, 
led  her  into  the  drawing-room  ;  and  gave 
her  repeated  assurances  that  she  had  no- 
thing to  fear. 

M  I  do  fear  nothing,"  Said  Caroline3 
"  but  that  I  am  come  too  late  :  let  me 
see  my  father,  let  me  see  him  while  he  can 
yet  know  me." 

The  scene  will  be  too  much  for  you," 
replied  the  gentleman  ;  "  and  this  act  of 
duty  will  be  unavailing  to  its  object." 

"  Tell  me  not  so,"  said  Caroline,  im- 
patiently ;  "  I  must,  I  will  see  him;  alive 
or  dead,  I  will  see  him,"  repeated  she, 
and  made  towards  the  door. 
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"Then,"  said  the  physician,  "sum- 
mon all  your  fortitude ;  you  will  have 
need  of  it :  a  dreadful  sight  awaits 
you." 

They  then  approached  the  bed,  where 
the  poor  object  of  Caroline's  undeserved 
care  lay  writhing  in  all  the  agony  of 
pain,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  too-late 
awakened  conscience.  The  groan,  which 
almost  amounted  to  a  howl,  that  struck 
the  ear  of  Caroline,  made  her  recoil  a  few 
stejjs ;  but  the  next  moment  she  was  by 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  hanging  over 
it.  Oh,  my  father,  look  on  me !"  said 
she,  "  I  am  come  to  give  you  comfort; 
I  am  come — " 

(i  Are  you  a  fiend  from  hell?"  cried 
the  poor  wretch  ;  "  the  minister  of  a 
ruined  daughter's  vengeance?" 

"  T.ke  this,  my  dear  father,"  said  Ca- 
roline, holding  a  little  cordial  to  his 
mouth,  "it  will  do  you  good;  it  will 
compose  you.  1  am  come  to  nurse  you: 
all  may  yet  be  well  " 

"  Angel  of  light!"  said  he,  "  what 
words  of  comfort  are  those?   But  it  can- 
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not  be  :  you  are  come,  I  kuow  you  are 
come,  to  curse  me !" 

"  I  am  come  to  bless  you,  to — " 

'•'  Forgive  me  !"  interrupted  he  in  a 
voice  that  penetrated  her  very  soul ;  "  do 
you  say  that  you  are  come  to  forgive 
me?" 

tC  Most  truly  I  forgive  you.  Oh,  en- 
deavour to  forgive  yourself;  perhaps  a 
greater  forgiveness  than  either  awaits 
you." 

il  Oh,  no,  no,  it  cannot  be!  Hell  is 
open  before  me  !  Away,  away  !  Let  me 
not  drag  you  with  me  to  that  place  of 
torment!    Away,  away!" 

M  Retire,  for  God's  sake,"  said  the 
physician  earnestly  ; "  you  have  done  all 
you  can  do.  If  there  is  a  calmer  inter- 
val I  Mill  again  call  you/' 

"  Cannot  1  calm?  cannot  I  soothe?" 

"  No,  no  :  you  hear  his  ravings,  you 
see  his  agonies  ;  the  si^ht  of  you  irritates 
him.  Retire;  and,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
him  die  in  quietness." 

The  almost  exhausted  Caroline  with- 
drew,  and  turned  her  trembling  steps 
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towards  the  drawing-room  ;  she  started 
on  seeing  it  already  occupied,  and  oc- 
cupied by — Edward. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  he,  "  for  pre- 
suming once  again  to  appear  before 
you.  I  saw  your  carriage  at  the  door;  I 
knew  the  horrors  that  awaited  you  in  this 
house :  it  was  impossible  not  to  come  to 

you." 

Caroline  scarcely  heard  him,  scarcely 
saw  him  :  her  whole  soul  was  filled  with 
the  scene  from  which  she  had  just  es- 
caped. She  could  not  speak,  she  could 
not  weep  :  she  sat  down,  her  eyes  half 
closed,  and  sensible  only  to  an  oppres- 
sion on  her  chest  that  seemed  to 
threaten  suffocation. 

"  Speak  to  me,  my  dear  cousin," 
said  Edward;  "look  at  me."  Caroline 
turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  but  with 
such  a  gaze  of  vacant  stupidity  as  fright- 
ened him. 

44  Caroline  !  my  dear  Caroline  !  Oh,  be 
not  thus  overcome !" 

"  I  think  so  !"  said  Caroline. 

4<  Think.1  Oh,   Heavens!  you  do  not 
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think!"  cried  Edward  in  an  agony. 
c<  Oh,  best  beloved  of  my  soul !  what 
alienation  of  mind  is  this  r  Lost  as  you 
are  to  me,  be  not  lost  to  yourself;  to 
all  those  who  may  yet  rejoice  in  youi 
smiles,  who  may  still  witness  your  vir- 
tues. " 

A  deep  sigh  relieved  the  nearly  burst- 
ing heart  of  Caroline. 

"What  do  you  say?  Who  are  you? 
Oh,  Edward!" 

"  Yes,  it  is  me,  it  is  indeed  Ed- 
ward !"  said  he  :  and  grasping  her  hands, 
and  holding  first  one  and  then  the  other 
to  his  heart — u  It  is  the  wretched,  the 
undone  Edward,  but  not  the  guilty. 
Oh  no,  my  Caroline  !  the  man  who  loves 
you  cannot  be  the  villain  I  am  supposed 
to  be. 

Scattered  as  were  the  senses  of  Caro- 
line at  this  moment,  the  words  of  Ed- 
ward did  not  escape  her.  What  she 
might  have  said,  what  she  might  have 
done,  cannot  be  told,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment the  physician  entered   the  room. 
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u  It  is  over !"  said  lie :  "  my  unhappy 
patient  is  released." 

Caroline  became  suddenly  sick.  Her 
head  dropt  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
for  a  few  moments  she  was  unconscious 
of  existence.  As  soon  as  she  could  re- 
collect herself — "  My  task/'  said  she, 
"  is  over ;   I  will  return  to  Henhurst." 

"  I  intreat,"  said  Edward,  "  that  you 
will  not  leave  London  without  allowing 
yourself  some  rest :  I  shall  dread  the 
consequences  of  such  agitation  if  you  do." 

"  I  cannot  rest  till  I  am  again  at  Hen- 
hurst," said  Caroline.  "  But  is  there  not 
something  more  to  be  done  ?  Who  will 
take  care  that  all  that  is  decent,  all  that 
is  proper- " 

"  On  me  shall  devolve  those  duties," 
interrupted  Edward  ;  "I  have  a  natural 
right  to  perform  them  as  your  deputy, 
my  dear  cousin.  You  will  not  deny  me 
this  privilege  ?  you  will  not  doubt  my  vigi- 
lance, my  religious  performance  of  all 
that  you  wish  to  have  doner" 

cl  I  do  not  doubt  you,"  said  Caroline  ; 
"  nor  need  I  explain  my  wishes.     All  of 
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respect  that  a  child,  can  show  a  parent 
must  be  shewn  on  this  occasion." 

le  It  shall  be  shewn,"  said  Edward: 
u  be  easy  on  that  head,  my  dearest  cousin. 
Every  care  on  every  point  shall  be  taken." 
— Caroline  bowed  her  head  in  token  of 
thankfulness. 

ci  Now,  then,  let  me  be  gone,"  said  she; 
cc  my  uncle  counts  every  moment  of  my 
absence. " 

"  And  does  no  one  else  count  the  mo- 
ments of  your  absence?"  said  Edward. 
"  Am  I  not  to  believe  that  my  friend 
Beaumont  is  indeed  to  be  the  happiest 
of  men  ?" 

"  He  is  one  of  the  happiest,"  returned 
Caroline,  "  in  the  generous  feelings  of 
his  own  heart.  Edward,  you  know  not, 
you  can  scarcely  imagine  what  efforts  he 
has  made  in  your  behalf.  It  is  not  his 
fault  that  you  are  not  restored  to  the 
favour  of  my  uncle,  and  all  its  conse- 
quences." 

u  How  ill-directed  is  his  care!'*  said 
Edward.     f '  He  would  restore  me  to  the 
goads  of  fortune,  and  robs  me  of  what  is 
k2 
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dearer  to  me  than  my  life  :  he  would 
gladden  the  present  hour  ;  he  makes  all 
future  happiness  impossible." 

Another    happy    interruption    spared 
Caroline  the  necessity  of  seeming  even 
to  hear  these  words.     The  kindly  provi- 
dent  physician,   hearing   Caroline's  in- 
tention   to    return    immediately,      had 
quieted  the  room,  and  returned  at  that 
moment  followed  by  a  servant,   bringing 
some   refreshment.      He  prevailed  with 
Caroline  to  swallow  a  morsel  of  food, 
and  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ;  and  then, 
highly  approving  of  her  intention  to  re- 
move immediately,    he  endeavoured  to 
quiet   Edward's  fears   as   to   the   conse- 
quence of  her  renewed  exertion,  by  as- 
suring him  that  the  air  and  the  motion 
of  the  carriage  would   be  of  service  to 
her,  and  that  the  sooner  she  was  once 
again  in  the  peace  and  safety  of  home 
the  better  it  would  be.     Edward  acqui- 
esced ;    and  Caroline  having  made  her 
acknowledgments  to  the  physician,  and 
reiterated  her  request  to  Edward  to  omit 
no  respectful  care  in  the  charge  that  he 
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bad  undertaken,  she  suffered  him  to  take 
her  hand,   and  to  lead  her,  accompanied 
by  her  maid  servant,  to  her  carriage. 

When    Caroline    arrived    at   the   first 
stage  of  her  journey   the   evening  was 
far   advanced,   and   in  consideration  to 
the  fatigue  of  her  servants,  and  the  alarm 
that  she  might  perhaps  occasion  to  her 
uncle  if  she  were  to  arrive  at  Henhurst 
at  an  undue  hour,  she  resolved  to   re- 
main at  the  inn  all  night.     To  her  it 
could  not  be  a  night  of  rest ;  the  death- 
bed scene  that  she  had  witnessed,  the  dy- 
ing wretch  a  parent,   was  for  ever  before 
her  eyes :  nor  durst   she  trust  her  mind 
with  the  reflections  it  gave  rise  to.     Yet 
had  she  not  the  power  to  think  of  any 
thing  else  :  the  words  of  Edward,   which 
would  at  another  moment  have  seemed 
so  important  to  her,  scarcely  rested  on 
her  memory  ;   the  sounds  of  her  father's 
voice,  the  ghastly  turn  of  his  eye,  his 
irrational  words,  his  torturing  anticipa- 
tions,  alone  found  a  place  there.    It  was 
in  vain  that  she  closed  her  eyes  -,  she  had 
no  power  to  exclude  from  her  imagina- 
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lion  the  image  of  her  father :  in  vain 
was  she  conscious  that  ail  was  still 
around  her;  his  voice  still  sounded  in  her 
ears.  Terrified,  harassed,  and  afflicted, 
Caroline  .rose  early,  and  pursued  her 
journey;  and  so  lost  was  she  in  the  sad- 
ness of  her  meditations  that  it  was  not 
till  the  rising  woods  of  the  park  shewed 
how  near  she  was  to  home  that  she  re- 
collected   the    duties   that   awaited   her 

re.  To  calm  the  affedf ionate  ap'pre-. 
hensions  of  her  uncle,  and  to  indemnify 
him  for  what  he  had  suffered  in  her 
absence,  now  became  the  object  of  her 
first  attention.  She  endeavoured  to  re- 
call a  degree  of  composure  to  her  coun- 
tenance, to  arrange-  her  thoughts,  and 
to  subdue  her  feelings  -,  and  she  had  so 
so  far  succeeded,  that  when  she  appeared 
before  her  uncle  he  was  more  delighted 
by  a  return  so  much  earlier  than  he  had 
hoped,  than  alarmed  by  the  ravages  that 
the  agitation  which  she  had  undergone 
in  the  few  hours  of  her  absence  had  im- 
printed on  her  countenance. 

"  My  child,  my  darling  child  !"  cried 


Mr.  Fitzosborn,   '•  ihis   is  good,   this  if 
kind  of  you.    I  hope  you  will  now  be  sa*  • 
tisfied  that  you  have  done  .your  duty  ?" 

"  I  have  no  farther  duty  to  perform  " 
said  Caroline,  solemnly:  °  the  scene  is 
closed  for  ever  !" 

"  Closed  forever  !''  repeated  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn, and  seized  with  an  universal 
trembling — "My  unhappy  brother! — 
But  you  saw  him,   you  forgave  him  l  ' 

"  I  saw  him "  said  Caroline;  it  MTas 

all  she  could  say  :  all  that  she  had  seen, 
all  that  she  had  heard,  pressed  upon  her 
imagination,  and  stopt  her  utterance. 

"  You  saw  him  !  and  was  that  all  ?" 

M  Oh  no,  not  all  !"  cried  the  agonized 
Caroline;  "  but  ask  n  e  no  questicjas. 
Oh,  my  uncle  !  spare  yourself  and  me  the 
repetition  of  the  horrors  I  have  witnessed 
since  we  parted." 

Mr.  Fitzosborn  seemed  for  a  moment 
stricken  dumb  by  the  images  of  horror 
which  these  words  presented  to.  his  ima- 
gination. He  sat  with  his  eyes  wildly 
staring,  his  lips  quivering,  and  every 
limb  in  agitation.  At  length  cried  he, 
u  Caroline,    take   care   of    yourself;    I 
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must  retire.  Such  a  separation  of  soul 
and  body  as  I  perceive  you  have  witness- 
ed is  too  horrible  to  be  thought  of:  I  must 
have  recourse  to  devotion  to  calm  my 
mind."  With  these  words  he  left  the 
room  ;  and  Mr.  Beaumont,  who  had 
been  no  uninterested  spectator  of  this 
scene,  now  applied  all  his  care  to  the 
soothing  of  Caroline,  in  whose  counte- 
nance he  too  plainly  read  all  that  she 
had  undergone,  and  all  that  she  still 
continued  to  feel. 

A  few  days,  however,  restored  both  the 
uncle  and  the  niece  to  their  Avon  ted 
calmness;  and  Mr.  Fitzosborn  Avished  to 
hear,  and  Caroline  Avas  able  to  relate,  the 
outlines  of  what  had  occurred  in  Sack- 
Arille-street :  neither,  however,  did  his 
inquiries  nor  her  information  penetrate 
the  chamber  of  death.  A  sacred  dread 
seemed  to  pervacte  the  minds  of  both  on 
this  part  of  the  story.  But  the  kind  at- 
tentions of  the  physician,  the  unlooked- 
for  appearance  of  Edward,  the  duties 
that  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  all 
these  were  detailed  with  exactness,  and 
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heard  with  interest.  And  now  it  was 
that  the  true  and  full  meaning,  and  the 
only  meaning  that  could  attach  to  Ed- 
ward's vehement  and  undisguised  pro- 
fessions of  regard,  first  struck  with  all 
its  force  on  the  mind  of  Caroline.  On 
relating  to  her  uncle  his  so  unexpected 
appearance,  and  the  kind  solicitude 
which  had  produced  it,  she  thought  that 
she  was  about  to  relate  all  that  had 
passed  :  but  she  found  that  she  had  in- 
voluntarily suppressed  every  word  that 
he  had  uttered  beyond  his  first  address 
to  her;  and  in  having  suppressed,  she 
acknowledged  herself  conscious  of  all 
that  it  would  be  meant  to  convey. 

"  I  had  hoped,"  &aid  her  uncle, "  that 
you  Mould  never  have  seen  Edward  more. 
And  how  grateful  am  I  to  Providence 
that  you  did  see  him  !  If  vehemence 
could  have  turned  filial  duty  from  its 
purpose  I  hdd  prevented  your  journey 
to  town,  and  now  I  would  not  for  a 
thousand  worlds  but  that  you  had  been 
there.  How  limited  are  our  views  !  how 
mistaken  our  wishes  !" 
k5 
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As  Mr.  Fitzosborn  made  this  reflec- 
tion, he  was* meditating  the  most  power- 
ful argument  to  lead  Caroline  to  accept 
of  the  hand  and  heart  of  Mr.  Beaumont, 
as  the  only  means,  in  his  opinion,  to  se- 
cure her  happiness ;  forgetting  in  his 
practice  the  blindness  and  error  which 
he  had  but  the  moment  before  admitted 
in  his  theory. 

Ci  You  see,  my  dearest  Caroline,"  con- 
tinued he.,  "  how  inefficient  a  protector 
a  poor  old  recluse  like  myself  must  be  to 
a  young  and  lovely  creature  like  you.  I 
might  indeed  shut  you  up  here,  and 
watch  over  you  as  a  miser  does  over  his 
gold  ;  but  this  would  be  safety,  not  use- 
fulness. Your  heart  and  your  under- 
standing must  be  in  action  ;  they  can 
only  be  advantageously  or  safely  active 
under  the  protection  of  a  man  whom  you 
love  and  respect.  Such  a  man  ought 
Mr.  Beaumont  to  be.  Caroline,  lessen 
not  yourself  in  my  opinion  by  telling 
me  he  is  not  so." 

"  I  had  hoped,  my  dearest  uncle1," 
returned   Caroline,    r<  that  this  subject 
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had  been  at  rest  for  ever.  I  admire,  I 
respect,  I  esteem  Mr.  Beaumont,  but  I 
cannot  be  his  wire!" 

"And  why  cannot?"  urged  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn :  M  are  not  admiration,  respect, 
and  esteem,  sufficient  grounds  to  build 
matrimonial  affection  on  r" 

"  Not,"  said  Caroline,  hesitating  and 
colouring,  not  with  a  consciousness — ■ 
a  preference — the  remains  of  a  prefer- 
ence  " 

"  For  one,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
sternly,  "  for  one  whom  you  can  neither 
esteem  nor  respect." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Caroline,  "  I  do 
esteem,  I  do  respect  the  object  of  my 
preference.  The  clouds  which  hang 
over  his  conduct  may  one  day  he  done 
away  ;  I  will  await  the  issue:  but  I  pro- 
mi  ;e  you,  if  ever  I  cease  to  respect  and 
esteem  Edward  I  will  cive  mv  hand  to 
Mr  Beaumont*" 

"  And  what  will  avail  to  you  even  the 
manifestation  of  E  I  ward's  probity  when 
he  has  given  his  heart,  with  all  its  pro- 
pensities, good  or  bad,  to  another?" 
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94  I  have  confessed,"  said  Caroline,  in 
the  deepest  confusion,  "  that  my  heart 
was  a  free-will  offering.  Its  affections 
are  dependant  upon  the  virtues,  not 
upon  the  inclinations,  of  its  possessor." 

*  And  dare  you  suppose  that  you 
can  allow  yourself  even  in  the  secret 
love  for  the  husband  of  another  woman, 
and  yet  be  innocent?" 

"No,"  returned  Caroline;  "  I  am 
not  the  dupe  of  so  false,  so  dangerous  a 
sentiment.  I  know  1  am  accountable 
for  the  allowed  inclinations  of  mv, heart 
as  strictly  as  I  am  for  my  actions.  But 
Edward  is  not  married  ;  we  have  heard 
him  declare  that  he  does  not  design  to 
marry.  I  know  you  will  call  the  sound- 
ness of  my  mind  in  question  when  I 
acknowledge  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
Miss  Evelyn  is  the  object  of  Edward's  af- 
fections. But  oh,  my  uncle  !  suffer  me, 
I  beseech  you,  a  little  to  await  the  un- 
ravelling this  mysterious  connection  :  if 
it  issue  in  the  degradation  or  marriage 
of  Edward,  I  resign  myself  to  your 
will." 


u  You  say  you  do  not  believe  that 
Miss  Evelyn  is  the  object  of  Edward's 
affections/'  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn  ;  "do 
you  mean  to  imply  that  she  has  never 
been  the  toy  of  his  fancy  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Caroline,  blushing:  "if 
Miss  Evelyn  has  any  rights  over  Edward, 
I  will  acknowledge  myself  mistaken  ;  I 
will  abjure  my  present  sentiments;  I 
will  adopt  those  with  which  you  wish  to 


inspire  me." 


"  And  you  promise  this  ?"  said  Mr. 
Fitzosborn. 

"Faithfully,"  said  Caroline ;  "and  I 
will  perform  what  I  have  promised." 

"  With  this  promise  then  I  will  rest 
satisfied/'  replied  her  uncle  ;  '€  but  re- 
member, Caroline,  that  more  than  your 
happiness  is  involved  in  the  engagement 
that  yon  nave  made." 

The  heart  of  Caroline  fully  subscribed 
to  this  truth  ;  but  as  she  had  been  em- 
boldened by  the  knowledge  that  she  be- 
lieved she  had  gained  of  the  state  of 
Edward's  affections  to  avow  the  con- 
stancy of  her  own,   so  resting  alike  upon 
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the  truth  of  his  professions  of  love  and 
his  integrity,  she  did  not  fear  the  conse- 
quence of  a  promise  that  could  bind  her 
to  nothing  while  Edward  was  not  a 
villain.  She  was  not  aware  that  the 
word  innocence  might  bear  with  her  and 
Edward  a  different  meaning  ;  and  im- 
possible as  she  fouu  *  it  to  form  any  hy- 
pothesis by  which  she  could  reconcile 
his  connection  with  M  Evelyn,  and 
the  love  professed  to  herself,  with  the 
extended  sense  in  which  bhe  alone  under- 
stood the  term,  yet  conceiving  that  it 
could  have  only  one  signification,  she  re- 
lied so  undoubtingiy  upon  his  favour  as 
from  this  period  to  admit  the  convic- 
tion that  a  time  would  arrive  when  he 
would  be  able  to  clear  up  the  mystery  to 
her  perfect  satisfaction.  In  the  vindi<  a- 
tion  of  his  character  would  be  im  oh  jd 
the  justification  of  .he  partiality  -.l.ch 
she  entertained  for  him,  and  this  |  artia- 
lity  she  nOM  indulged  without  anj  tumi- 
liating  regreu  Hers  was  no  \ov  r  a 
unreturned  affection,  it  a\  as  no  nger 
the  offspring  01  her  own  mind ;   it  was 
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the  grateful  sense  of  the  excellence  of  a 
man  who  had  told  her  she  was  to  him 
the  dearest  of  human  creatures,  and 
had  told  her  so  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  utter  the 
accents  of  falsehood ;  when  he  could 
hope  nothing  from  such  a  declaration, 
and  which  had  indeed  been  extorted 
from  him  only  by  despair.  She  no  longer 
found  any  contrariety  between  her  wishes 
and  her  reason.  To  await  the  raising 
the  veil  which  Edward  asserted  obscured 
his  integrity  she  found  at  once  to  be 
co  sonant  to  the  feelings  of  her  heart, 
and  the  reasoning  of  her  understanding; 
at  once  to  be  the  forbearance  of  affec- 
tion, and  the  tribute  of  justice:  assured 
that  she  was  right,  she  did  not  fear 
being  steady-  and  having  fully  explain- 
ed her  intentions  to  her  uncle,  she  felt 
that  she  had  attained  the  privilege  of  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  them. 

Mr.  Fitzosbom's  renewed  attack,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  con- 
vinced Caroline  that  the  latter  had  not 
so  entirely  given  up  his  hopes  of  success 
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as  she  had  been  led  to  believe  ;  and  she 
was  aware  that  the  freedom  and  kind- 
ness of  her  intercourse  with  him  might 
nourish  an  expectation  that  she  was 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  discourage. 
From  this  time,  therefore,  she  endeavour- 
ed as  much  as  was  in  her  power,  without 
a  harshness  of  which  her  nature  was  in- 
capable, to  convince  him  that  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  either  from  time  or  im- 
portunity; and  Mr.  Beaumont  so  plainly 
understood  her,  that  in  a  fortnight  after 
Caroline's  return  from  London  Mr.  Beau- 
mont left  Henhurst. 

The  uncle  and  niece  thus  once  more 
left  to  themselves,  Caroline  flattered  her- 
self that  they  should  resume  the  course 
of  life  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  her 
residence  at  Henhurst  had  been  so  agree- 
able to  her:  never  had  her  mind  been 
more  fitted  to  enjoy  the  calm  and  ra- 
tional delight  of  literary  instruction,  or 
her  heart  more  alive  to  the  affectionate 
and  benevolent  feelings.  It  she  were 
saddened  by  the  scenes  she  had  witnessed 
in  London,     and  saddened  she   was  at 
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times  to  a  degree  of  depression  beyond 
all  that  she  had  ever  felt  from  any  other 
occurrence  in  her  life,  she  was  also  re- 
lieved from  the  unceasing  fear  of  some 
sudden  evil  which  had  oppressed  her 
during  the  lifetime  of  a  parent,  from 
whose  conduct  she  had  every  thing  to 
apprehend.  Dreadful  as  had  been  the 
passage  ;  this  evil  was  passed  ;  and  where 
she  durst  not  presume  to  judge,  she  en- 
deavoured to  hope.  Possessed  of  the 
invaluable  secret  of  Edward's  affections, 
her  thoughts  imaged  the  happy  pro- 
spective that  restored  him  at  once  to 
fortune,  reputation,  and  love.  She  felt 
the  self-complacency  which  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  justice  to  calum- 
niated merit  spreads  over  the  mind  ;  and 
she  took  some  credit  to  herself  that  even 
his  supposed  attachment  to  another  had 
not  shaken  her  opinion  of  his  worth,  or 
slackened  her  efforts  in  his  favour. 

Thus  satisfied  with  herself,  and  con- 
fident of  the  integrity  of  her  lover,  she 
thought  more  of  the  shipwreck  that  she 
hftd  escaped  than  of  the  storms  that  she 
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Lad  undergone;  and  hope,  springing  on 
the  elastic  wings  of  youth,  carried  her 
forward  to  the  con-summation  of  all  that 
she  wished. 

In  this  happy  state  of  mind  she 
thought  only  of  administering  to  the 
happiness  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  and  of  com- 
municating her  own  to  all  around  her; 
and  her  uncle  had  soon  unequivocal 
proofs  that  the  want  of  means  to  give 
was  with  Caroline  the  only  limit  to  her 
bounty.  To  relieve  distress  was  easy  ; 
but  to  content  the  wishes  of  her  uncle 
she  found  a  more  difficult  task  than  she 
had  expected.  Mr.  Fitzosborn  was  far 
from  partaking  of  the  confidence  and 
hopes  of  Caroline.  His  projects  were 
disappointed— his  prospects  were  ob- 
scure :  if  he  doubted  not  but  that  the 
confirmed  ill  conduct  of  Edward  would 
give  him  a  right  to  claim  Caroline's  pro- 
mise in  favour  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  he 
durst  not  assure  himself  that  in  ful- 
filling this  promise  she  would  find  hap- 
piness. That  she  ought  so  to  find  it  he 
was  persuaded;    and   his  mind  became 
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fretted  from   the   fear   that    she   should 
prove  unequal  to  the  task  of  reconciling 

her  happiness  to";  her  duty.  Caroline 
had,  however,  so  perfectly  estahlished 
her  character  with  her  uncle,  that  al- 
though this  fear  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  interrupt  his  peace,  it  had  no  power 
to  check  the  tide  of  his  affections.  They 
flowed  uninterruptedly  toward  Caroline; 
and  were  manifested  by  every  act  of 
kindness,  or  word  of  love,  that  the  human 
heart  can  conceive,  or  the  human  organs 
utter.  Still  he  wished  her,  in  one  parti- 
cular, different  from  what  she  wTas ;  and 
the  life  of  monotony  and  seclusion  that 
she  was  to  lead  at  Henhurst  appeared  to 
him  unfavourable  to  the  change  in  her 
sentiments  which  he  so  earnestty  desired# 
He  had  endeavoured  to  detain  Mr. 
Beaumont;  he  was  angry  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  do  so,  and  thought 
thar  lie  scarcely  deserved  the  blessing 
that  lie  appeared  to  slight.  In  bib  ea- 
gerness "to  promote  the  happiness  of  two 
people  who  only  of  all  his  fellow  crea- 
tures he  could  truly  be  said  to  love,  he 
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became  unjust  to  them  both,  and  uneasy 
to  himself.  Like  the  comforters  of  Job, 
his  argument  was  true,  but  his  conclu. 
sion  was  false;  and  poor  Caroline  was 
the  victim  of  his  want  of  logic. 

Instead  of  the  uniform  succession  of 
instructive  stud}7,  or  active  benevolence, 
in  which  she  had  hoped  the  hours  were 
to  pass,  Mr.  Fitzosborn  was  never  at  rest 
while  Caroline  was  so.     For  a  few  weeks 
she  took  shelter  under  the  first  habits  of 
her  mourning;    but  these  once  passed, 
Mr.  Fitzosborn  would  admit  of  no  ex- 
cuse for  her  remaining  at  home.     The 
perpetual  recurrence  of  visiting  and  being 
visited  was  renewed.     He  wished  her  to 
shew  herself  wherever  gaiety  and  amuse- 
ment were  to  be  found.     He  was  jealous 
of   the  hours   of   retirement,    and    sus- 
pected   that    every  moment    which    she 
could   steal  from  the  hurry  in  which  he 
wished  her  to  live  would  be  given  to  the 
remembrance  of  Edward.  Nothing  could 
be  less  selfish  on  his  part  than  this   con- 
duct.    In  pursuing  what  he  believed   to 
be  the  only  road  of  happiness  and  virtue 
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to  Caroline,  he  became  weary  of  his  ex- 
istence: yet  never    .id   saint  or  fanatic 
advance    iii  :>re   intrep    lly  to   martyrdom 
than  did    Vfr.  x  r7  crifice  every 

camfort  of  -   pKan- 

torn  ntf  O  iooj, 

v  owji  imagina- 

tion. \  vain  did  she  plead  for  his 
quiet  and  he  r  own.  In  such  intreaties 
he  saw  nothing  bat  a  wish  to  indulge  in 
the  reveries  of  an  unworthy  passion;  and 
he  drove  her  from  him  for  whole  days 
together,  though  he  never  parted  from 
her  without  a  tear,  and  counted  every 
moment  of  her  absence  with  a  sigh. 

Caroline,  who  penetrated  the  motive 
for  so  unexpected  a  procedure,  felt  her 
spirits  sink  equally  under  the  suspicions 
of  her  uncle,  and  the  mode  of  life  to 
which  these  suspicions  subjected  her. 
Observing, however,  his  readiness  to  fore- 
go her  society,  she  became  emboldened 
to  propose  a  plan  which  had  long  en- 
gaged her  wishes,  but  which  she  would 
never  have  proceeded  to  execute  if  the 
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gratification  of  her  uncle  must  have  been 
the  price  of  her  own. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  sitting  by  her, 
during  her  breakfast,  which  the  engage- 
ment of  the  preceding  evening  had  de- 
layed   to   a  late  hour.     fC  My  ctear  un- 
cle, "    said    she,    with   her   usual  frank- 
ness- of  character,  "  what  a  life  of  in- 
anity do  you  compel  me  to  lead  !     How 
spiritless,  how   useless    am   I    become! 
Kind  as  you  are,  I  cannot  believe  that 
by  thus  forcing  me  into  dissipation  you 
seek  only  my  amusement.     I  know   it  is 
a  higher    aim    to  which   you   sacrifice, 
forgive  my  vanity,  the  pleasure  that  you 
used  to  take  in  my  company ;   but   in- 
deed you  mistake  the  means  to  attain  it. 
Is    the    suspension   of  every  reasoning 
faculty   favourable    to    the   exertion   of 
reason  ?     Is   the  lassitude  of  exhausted 
nerves  a  power  to    be  opposed  to  the 
force  of  inclination?     Can    dissipation 
that  wearies  me,   frivolity  that  disgusts 
me,  render  me  less  alive  to  the  charms 
of  regulated  cheerfulness  and  sterling  in- 


tellect?     Can   I  find    in   the   flatteries, 
the  homage    of  a    promiscuous    crowd, 
to  whom  I  am   indifferent,  any  com  pen* 
sation  for  the  intercourse  and  partiality 
of  real  affection  ?     It  ^is  not,    my  dear 
uncle,  in  the  contemplation  of  deformity 
that  we  lose  the  sense  of  beauty.     The 
image  that  }tou  wish  to  banish  from  my 
mind  may  be  displaced,  but  can  never  be 
forgotten.     In  practising  my  own  mind 
to   the  active  exertion  of  every   virtue 
I  may  find  a  succedaneum  for  the  loss  of 
that  which  adorns  another,  but  in  les- 
sening mvself  in  my  own  eves   I  shall 
but  exalt  that  merit  which  you  already 
suppose  I  rate  too  highly.     Let  me  then, 
I  intreat,  no  longer  continue   a  course 
of  life  so  discordant  to  my  taste,  and  so 
little  favourable  to   the  object  that  you 
have  in  view.     If  you  dread   the  unva- 
riedness  of  our  hours  of  tete-a-tete  ;   if 
you  consider  these  scenes  as  too  favour- 
able to  remembrances  which  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  cherish  ;  suffer  me  to  absent 
myself  from  Henhurst,  and  from  you,  my 
dear,  my  almost  only  friend,  for  a  short 
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time.     I  shall  return  with  recruited  spi- 
rits, stronger  nei  ves,   and,  perhaps,  with 
a  better  regula&ed  will." 

''You  w- ,M  quit  Ilenhurst?  You 
would  leave  Pier"  said  Mr.  Firzosborn, 
in  a  tone  of  affright.  "  Where?  to 
whom  would  you  go  r" 

"  I  would  go  into  Somersetshire,"  re- 
turned Caroline  ;  "  I  would  once  again 
see  those  scenes  of  my  infancy  where 
first  I  learnt  to  think;  where  first 'my 
mind  was  trained  by  gentle  hut  steady 
discipline  to  self-contioul ;  where  I  was 
taught  to  prefer  duty  to  inclination,  and 
instructed  in  x\  e  nomenclature  of  truth. 
It  would  not  surely  he  in  vain  that  I 
should  awaken  in  my  mind  recollections 
so  favourable  to  the  cause  of  reason  and 
of  virtue/' 

<f  And  to  whom  would  you  go  ?"  said 
Mr.  Fitzosborn. 

"I  would  avail  myself,"  said  Caroline, 
u  of  the  so  often  repeated  invitation  of 
the   worthy  Mr.  Somers :   he  asks  it   of 
me  as  a  favour  that  I  will  once  again  let 
him  see  the  young  person  for  whom  he 
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has  always  been  so  kindly  interested.  In 
his  house,  in  the  company  of  himself  and 
Mrs.  Somers,  I  shall  have  every  protec- 
tion and  every  accommodation  that 
your  fears  or  your  love,  my  dear  sir,  can 
wish  me." 

<c  But  a  journey  of  above  two  hun- 
dred miles  !"  objected  Mr.  Fitzosborn. 

•c  The  journey  may  appear  long,  but 
the  absence  will  be  short,''  replied  Caro- 
line :  that  day  three  weeks  which  takes 
me  from  Henhurst  shall  restore  me  to 
you  ;  shall  restore  me  to  my  best  friend,, 
to  my  place  of  dearest  residence  ;  and,  I 
hope,  restore  me  in  such  a  state  of  spirit* 
and  temper  of  mind  as  will  preclude  the 
necessity  even  in  your  opinion,  my 
dearest  uncle,  of  a  return  to  that  regi- 
men which  palsies  every  faculty  of  my 
mind  and  body." 

Mr.  Fitzosborn  could  not  but  defer  to 
Caroline's  "  pleaded  reason  ;*'  and  if  he 
could  have  conveyed  her  into  Somerset- 
shire with  a  wish,  she  would  not  have  re- 
mained another  day  at  Henhurst :  but 
the  difficulties,  the  dangers,  as  his  ima- 

vol.  n.  L 
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gination  represented  them,  of  a  journey 
of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  af- 
frighted his  apprehension  and  withheld 
his  consent. 

Caroline,  half  by  argument,  and  half 
by  raillery,  succeeded  in  bringing  him 
to  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  facilities 
of  English  travelling;  and  having  ac- 
ceeded  to  all  the  conditions  which  he 
thought  proper  to  make,  such  as  that  she 
should  be  attended  by  two  men  ser- 
vants, and  should  not  travel  after  sun- 
set, she  received  his  consent  to  the  pro- 
jected journey. 

This  arrangement  .was,  in  fact,  equally 
agreeable  to  them  both.  Caroline  found 
in  it  the  gratification  of  a  long  existing 
wish,  and  Mr.  Fitzbsborn  a  relief  from 
the  perpetual  harassment  of  having 
Caroline  for  ever  near  him,  and  for  ever 
absent.  He  began*  indeed,  to  he  weary 
of  his  own  experiment ;  and  found  some 
repose  to  his  mind  in  the  hopes  that 
Caroline  would  prove  the  better  physi- 
cian of  the  two. 

Caroline  received  from  Mr.  Somers  a 
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joyful  acquiescence  in  the  proposed  vi- 
sit ;  and  after  a  thousand  reiterated 
adieus  on  her  part,  and  as  many  re- 
peated cautions  on  her  uncle's,  she  quit- 
ted Henhurst,  and  set  forward  into  So- 
mersetshire. 

The  third  evening  brought  her  to 
Abbotscomb  ;  where  she  Was  received 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somers  with  all  the  na- 
tive politeness  that  benevolence  and  good 


sense  can  give. 


On  the  sight  of  Mr.  Somers  the  inter- 
val that  had  passed  since  she  had 
seen  him  last  disappeared  from  the 
mind  of  Caroline:  the  death-bed  of  her 
benefactress  and  dearest  friend,  the  kind 
support  of  Mr.  Somers  in  that  distressful 
hour,  with  her  hurried  departure  from 
the  Grove,  alone  rested  upon  her  imagi- 
nation, and  left  no  place  for  any  other 
thought.  Tears  filled  her  eyes  — "  Oh, 
sir  !"  said  she,   "  when  last  I. saw  you  !'* 

"  My  dear  }roung  lady, "  said  the  kind 
Mr.  Somers,  "let  us  not  renew  painful 
images.  This  friendly  visit  shews  me 
that  vou  are  the  same  excellent  and  af- 
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fectionate  young  creature  from  whom  I 
parted  with  so  much  regret  nearly  five 
years  ago.  You  have  stood  a  fiery  trial, 
and  have  stood  it  well :  let  us  be  thank- 
ful and   happy,   there  is   no   cause  for 


sorrow." 


"  You  know  not  how  much  I  lost/* 
said  Caroline,  u  when  I  lost  my  kind 
protectress.'' 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  returned  Mr.  Somers; 
<f  I  know  it  all :  but  if  you  had  not  been 
thus  proved,  you  would  not  have  known 
yourself.  All  is  well — all  is  as  it  should 
be  :  we  will  have  no  retrospect.  This  is 
a  day  of  gala  to  Mrs.  Somers  and  my- 
self; you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  wish  to 
sadden  it." 

Caroline  wiped  away  the  tears  that  had 
escaped  from  her  eyes,  and  said,  with  the 
sweetness  of  an  angel — "  The  gala  is  to 
me  :  there  is  no  remembrance  of  sadness 
which  such  kindness  would  not  do  away; 
and  my  dear  Mrs.  Somers  smiles  upon 
me  as  if  she  would  ratify  all  your  flat- 
teries." 

Mrs.   Somers  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
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most  benevolent  of  women ;  and  seeing 
in  Caroline  all  that  her  imagination 
could  conceive  of  beauty  and  gracious- 
ness,  she  sat  looking  on  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  delight  which  went  at  once 
to  the  heart  of  Caroline.  A  shade,  how- 
ever, crossed  her  countenance  for  a  mo- 
ment.— " Oh,  madam  I"  said  she,  "how 
happy  would  my  good  friend  have  been 
could  she  have  seen  you  so  much  all  that 
she  wished  you  to  be  !" 

"Forbear, my  dear!"  said  Mr.  Somers  : 
11  Miss  Fitzosborn  wants  refreshment* 
We  have  a  great  many  things  to  talk 
over;  but  we  will  talk  of  nothing  just 
now  that  can  give  any  of  us  pain." 

The  wise  Mr.  Somers  having  thus 
called  both  his  wife  and  Caroline  to  or- 
der, and  the  tea  and  coffee  having  made 
their  appearance,  these  three  friends  soon 
fell  into  a  conversation  equally  gay  and 
interesting.  Caroline  surprised  her  host 
and  hostess  by  the  variety  of  her  inqui- 
ries, and  the  minuteness  of  her  recollec- 
tions. Not  a  person  or  name  seemed  to 
have  escaped  her  memory.     Every  child- 
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ish  incident  was  recalled  ;  every  spot  of 
ground  remembered  :  all  seemed  to  have 
become  sacred  to  her. 

In  such  a  field  she  had  gathered  the 
first  cowslips  of  the  year  ;  under  such  a 
tree  she  had  eaten  the  earliest  straw- 
berries ;  here  she  had  expatiated  free 
and  uncontrouled  as  the  reward  of  dili- 
gence and  docility;  and  here  she  had 
expiated  idleness  or  inattention  by  con- 
finement. 

Thus  passed  the  evening ;  and  it  fi- 
nished by  Caroline's  declaring  her  inten- 
tion of  making  an  early  visit  to  the  Grove 
the  next  morning.  The  distance  from 
Abbotscomb  did  not  exceed  a  mile ; 
and  as  she  learnt  from  Mr.  Somers  that 
the  present  tenants  were  at  this  time 
from  home,  she  promised  herself  the  me- 
lancholy satisfaction  of  visiting  the 
haunts  of  all  her  past  pleasures  at  full 
leisure,  and  free  from  the  interruption 
of  ceremony  or  observation.  Mrs.  So- 
mers easily  understood  that  Caroline 
would  prefer  being  alone  in  moments 
when  she  must  wish  to  give  a  free  in  d  til- 
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gcnce  to  the  emotions  of  her  heart ;  she 
therefore  suffered  her  to  pursue  her  own 
way;    without  any  obstruction  from   ill- 
judged  civility. 

As  soon  as  an  early  breakfast  was 
over,  Caroline  set  out  alone  for  the 
Grove.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in 
June;  the  meadows  were  full  of  hay- 
makers ;  the  cattle  stood  in  groups  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  or  found  an  asy- 
lum from  their  winged  tormentors  by 
plunging  themselves  knee-deep  into  the 
water.  The  air  was  full  of  perfume,  and 
resounded  with  melody  ;  repose  and  la- 
bour, gaiety  and  pensiveness  were  united. 
Caroline's  mind  was  in  harmony  with 
the  scene — if  she  felt  past  struggles,  she 
felt  also  that  they  were  past.  If  memory 
rendered  her  sad,  hope  made  her  cheer- 
ful. "  There  will  come  a  time,"  said 
she  to  herself,  "  when  Edward  will  ac- 
company me  through  these  scenes  of  my 
childhood;  when  we  shall  look  back  on 
the  loss  of  reputation  and  of  fortune  as 
a  dream  ;  when  we  shall  acknowledge, 
that  in  the  bitterest  moments  of  such  de- 
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privation  the  consciousness  of  rectitude 
was  more  than  a  compensation ;  and  we 
shall  tread  with  a  firmer  step  the  path 
that  in  its  progress  is  safety,  and  in  its 
issue  is  bliss." 

Caroline's  train  of  thought  was  more 
than  once  interrupted  by  encountering 
some  of  her  old  acquaintance :  all  were 
known  to  her,  to  all  she  was  unknown* 
None  recognized  the  little  girl  with  whom 
they  had  thought  themselves  so  fami- 
liar, in  the  fine  lady,  on  whom  they  gaz- 
ed with  awe  and  admiration.  But  the  ex- 
clamations, as  Caroline  discovered  herself, 
of — ie  Lord,  miss  !  is  it  you  ?  Ah,  how 
you  are  grown  ! — God  bless  your  heart ! 
I  may  say  that,  I  hope,  yet  !"  shewed 
that  if  the  person  was  forgot,  the  cha- 
racter was  remembered.  And  the  in- 
quiry, u  And,  madam,  are  you  come  to 
live  with  us? — what  a  day  would  that 
be  I*1  proved  how  highly  this  character 
was  estimated. 

Caroline  had  a  gracious  word  for  all, 
and  promised  a  visit  to  each  individual 
cottage  ;  but-  she  disengaged  herself  as 
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Well  as  she  could  from  their  present  im- 
portunity, and  proceeded  to  the  Grove. 

She  Mas  readily  admitted,  on  making 
herself  known,  within  the  house,  and 
suffered  to  visit  every  room.  This  she 
did  with  so  lively  a  remembrance  of  per* 
sons  and  scenes  that  were  for  ever  past, 
as  for  the  time  banished  every  feeling  of 
pleasure  from  her  mind.  But  there  was 
no  eye  to  observe  her;  and  she  permitted 
the  tears  to  flow  till  her  heart,  discharged 
of  its  burthen,  felt  lighter  in  her  breast; 
and  looking  once  more  around  her,  she 
arose  to  pursue  her  researches  through 
the  garden  and  shrubbery.  She  found 
all  kept  with  a  nicety  which  gratified  her 
partialities  ;  and  she  saw  reason,  as  she 
looked  on  the  offspring  of  her  former 
cares  in  the  vegetable  world,  to  repeat 
the  exclamation  of  her  village  friends — 
"  How  you  are  grown  !" 

She  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a 
plane-tree,  which  on  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  her  birth  had  been  planted  by 
her  own  hand,  as  the  commemoration 
of  an  epoch  when  she  had  passed  the 
L  5 
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age  of  infancy.  She  recollected  the  in- 
structive moral  by  which  this  act  had 
been  accompanied  from  the  lips  of  more 
than  maternal  tenderness. 

V  If  this  tree  disappoint  our  hopes/' 
had  said  her  affectionate  instructress, 
c<  the  fault  will  Hot  be  in  the  tree  :  if 
Caroline  prove  ungrateful  to  our  cares, 
the  fault  will  be  hers." 

Caroline  thought  that  she  still  heard 
the  words  ;  still  felt  the  embrace  by  which 
they  were  accompanied  ;  still  heard  the 
prayer — c<Oh,  may  they  flourish  toge- 
ther !  and  may  the  branches  that  have 
been  trained  by  the  hand  of  innocence 
afford  a  shelter  to  respected  age!" 

Caroline  looked  up,  and  blessed  her 
God  that  so  far  she  had  not  wholly  dis- 
appointed the  pious  solicitude  of  her 
benefactress. 

' '  Oh,  my  uncle  ¥'  said  she,  u  how  much 
more  conducive  to  a  virtuous  self-con- 
troul  are  scenes  and  recollections  such  as 
these  than  the  imbecility  induced  by 
dissipation !  Here  I  should  never  dare 
to  harbour  any  unworthy  partiality." 
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As  she  said  these  words,  she  heard  a 
voice  crying  out — "  Never  tell  me  ;  I  will 
speak  to  her,  if  she  was  twenty  fine  ladies. 
— Trouble  indeed !  Have  I  not  carried 
her  upon  my  back  twenty  times,  and  ne- 
ver thought  it  a  trouble  ?" 

Caroline  turned  her  head,  and  saw 
close  to  her  Jenny,  the  old  p oul try- wo- 
man, her  earliest  favourite,  and  staunchest 
friend  in  all  the  scrapes  of  her  infancy; 

"  Jenny  !"  said  Caroline. 

il  Aye,  madam  !  old  Jenny.  What,  I 
warrant  you,  they  told  me  I  should  not 
knowyou. — Not  know  my  own  dear  3,1  iss 
Carry  ? — why  you  are  as  like  what  you 
were  as  two  peas ;  only  taller,  and 
slimmer,  and  paler: — and  then  you  have 
a  look  about  you,  so  commanding! 
as  if  you  would  say,  (  Jenny,  do  so  ;'  and 
I  have  used  to  say,  c  ^Jiss  Carry,  you 
must  not  do  so/  " 

"  And  you  shall  say  so  again,''  said 
Caroline,  taking  her  hand  ;  "  for  I  dare 
say  I  should  be  inclined  to  play  your 
chickens  as  many  tricks  now  as  I  used 
to  do  then." 
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thing  any  hurt,  though  you  used  to  put 
me  into  a  twitter  now  and  then.  But 
you  talk  of  chickens :—- ah,  madam!  I 
have  no  chickens  to  take  care  of  now." 

"How  comes  that,  Jenny?  I  find 
every  thing  so  much  what  it  was,  and 
every  thing  so  neat  and  so  nice,  that  I 
had  hoped  I  should  have  seen  you  in 
your  pretty  cottage,  with  all  your  flock 
about  you,  just  as  formerly. " 

"Why,  look  you,  madam/'  returned 
Jenny,  *cyou  know  that  cottage  was  not 
my  lady's,  nor  yours,  madam  ;  and  so 
when  my  lady  did  not  want  it  any  longer, 
and  new  people  came,  and  they  would 
have  the  fowls,  I  warrant  you,  up  at  the 
house;  to  be  sure  they  thought  the  cot- 
tage was  too  good  for  me :  but  they 
gave  me  another,  and  a  pretty  place 
enough  it  is.  Yet  it  troubled  me  sore  to 
leave  the  old  spot." 

"  And  who  lives  there  now  ?"  said 
Caroline. 

"  Nay,  madam,  that's  more  than  I 
can  say,  or  any  of  us.  For  first  my  lord— 
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you  know,  madam,  it  belongs  to  my  lord- 
made  it  a  sort  of  a  thing  they  called  a 
dairy-house:  but,  Lord  bless  you,  no 
more  like  a  dairy ! — To  be  sure  all  the 
milk  must  be  in  China  dishes,  and  the 
butter  on  marvel,  I  think  they  call  it — 
aye,  on  marvel  tables;  and  there  were 
gimcrack  churns,  and  new-fangled  presses; 
and  the  garden  was  made  hugeous 
spruce,  and  green  crossings  put  up  all  to 
the  house;  and  there  were  honeysuckles, 
and  roses,  and  whatnot,  all  tied  to  them; 
and,  to  be  sure,  it  looked  mighty  pretty ; 
and  all  the  gentry,  far  and  wide,  came  to 
see  it.  But  my  lady  did  not  like  this 
out  of  the  way  place,  so  she  would 
come  no  more ;  and  then  there  was  no 
want  of  a  dairy,  you  know  :  and  so 
then  the  cottage  was  to  be  let.  But, 
lack-a-day  !  it  was  too  smart  for  a  poor 
body,  and  it  stood  empty  a  year;  and 
it  pitied  my  heart  to  look  at  it:  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  one  morning,  what  should 
I  see  but  the  door  open,  and  old  Katty 
rubbing  and  brushing  as  if  for  her  life, 
and  lame  Joe  weeding  in  the  garden. 
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And  so  says  I,  'What's  all  this  for  ?'  And 
to  be  sure  it  was  because  a  lady  had 
taken  the  house,  and  it  was  to  be  ready 
for  her  all  in  a  twinkling*,  for  she  was  in 
a  wondrous  hurry ;  and  to  be  sure  she 
might  well  be  so,  for  down  she  came 
shortly  after ;  and  she  had  not  been  here 
a  week  before,  as  sure  as  you  are  alive, 
madam,  a  baby  was  born." 

"  What  kind  of  a  lady  was  she  ?"  said 
Caroline,  with  a  palpitation  of  heart 
which  hardly  left  her  breath  to  utter  the 
words. 

"Why,  madam,  it  is  but  seldom  seen 
with  her,  I  can  tell  you,  for  she  keeps 
herself  very  close ;  but  folks  say  she  is 
very  well  to  look  at,  and  young  enough 
not  to  have  been  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  Has  she  ariy  visitors  ?"  said  Caroline. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  Poor  soul !  she 
leads  but  a  moping  kind  of  life,  always 
with  the  baby  in  her  arms;  her  dear 
little  Edward,  as  Katty  says  she  calls  it. 
Aye,  she  has  been  finely  Ed  warded,  I 
warrant;  for  sometimes  as  I  catch  bok 
at  her  through  the  hedge,  as  I  passes 
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in  a  morning,  I  think  she  seems  mighty 
sad." 

Caroline  felt  her  brain  turn  round. — ■ 
"  I  should  like  to  have  one  look  at  the  old 
place,"  said  she ;  "  but  I  would  not  on 
any  account  be  troublesome  to  the  lady." 

"  There's  no  need  for  that,"  said 
Jenny;  "if  it  be  as  I  think,  she's  no 
such  lady  as  you  can  know  :  and  so  if 
you  were  only  just  to  walk  through  the 
field  by  way-side  of  the  house,  you 
might  see  all  the  altercations  like,  as 
well  as  if  you  were  to  go  nearer,  and  no- 
body at  all,  I  warrant,  would  take  no  no- 
tice." 

"  Let  us  go  that  way,"  said  Caroline  ; 
"  and  afterwards  you  shall  shew  me 
where  you  live." 

"  Aye,  that  I  will,  and  thank  you  too; 
and  when  you  sit  down  on  the  settle,  1 
shall  think  old  times  are  come  again." 

Caroline  made  no  answer,  and  stept 
forward  with  so  quick  a  pace  that  old 
Jenny  called  out,  "  Bless  you!  I  see  you 
could  run  as  fast  as  ever  if  you  would; 
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but  I  shall  never  shew  you  the  way  if 
you  go  so  much  before  me." 

"  If  I  turn  down  here,"  said  Caroline, 
"can  I  not  see  quite  over  the  garden, 
and  yet  not  be  in  any  danger  of  being 
seen  ?  I  mean  of  giving  the  lady  any 
offence  ?" 

"  Seen,  indeed !  How  should  such 
a  lady  know  }^ou  ?  Besides,  who  cares  if 
she  is  offended  ?" 

"  /  care  \"  said  Caroline,  earnestly: 
and  Jenny  felt  it  was  no  longer  the 
time  when  she  could  say,  "Miss  Carry, 
you  must  not  do  so!" 

"  Why  now  that's  so  like  you ! — never 
would  vex  any  body  !  Well,  well,  I  see 
you  are  as  good  a  lady  as  ever  :  but  like 
it's  a  pity  that, you  should  not  see  where 
you  have  played  yourself  many's  the  time. 
So  just  come  round  here,  and  you  may  see 
all  in  and  about,  and  nobody,  I  warrant, 
be  the  wiser." 

Caroline  took  the  turn  advised ; 
and  soon  saw  all,  and  more  than  she 
•wished  to  see.    In  an  arbour,  directly 
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facing  her,  sat  Miss  Evelyn  in  the  ten- 
derest  act  of  motherhood  ;  a  slight  cloak 
shading,  but  not  concealing,  her  employ- 
ment. 

Caroline  became  rivetted  to  the  ground 
for  a  moment ;  the  next  she  attempted  to 
turn  from  a  sight  that  pierced  her  to  the 
heart :  but  she  trembled  so  with  the  ef- 
fort, that  she  was  forced  to  lay  hold  on 
the  arm  of  Jenny. 

"  Mercy,  madam  !  have  you  hurt 
yourself?"  said  the  old  woman. 

Her  exclamation  made  Miss  Evelyn 
look  up ;  and,  on  seeing  how  nearly  she 
was  observed,  she  rose  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  and  wrapping  the  cloak  close 
over  the  infant,  hurried  into  the  house. 

"  Ifackins,  madam,  she  knows  you!" 
said  Jenny  :  <l  but  she's  not  for  looking 
you  in  the  face." 

"Impossible,  impossible  !*'  said  Caro- 
line. u  Come  away,  Jenny!  I  am  sure 
I  have  done  very  -wrong — been  very  im- 
pertinent.    How  could  I  be  so  curious  r" 

st  And  why  should  you  not  be  curious 
after  your  own  place,  as  it  were  ?    Never 
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fret  for  that.  The  lady  has  been  looked 
at  before,  no  doubt,  and  by  those  who 
have  done  her  more  harm,  or  she  would 
not  so  call  upon  Edward — a  false-hearted 
wretch,  I'll  warrant  him. 

If  Jenny  had  reason  before  to  com- 
plain of  Caroline's  swiftness  of  movement, 
she  had  much  more  so  now  :  she  rather 
flew  than  ran  ;  and,  in  spite  of  Jenny's 
entreaties  to  turn  towards  her  cottage, 
made  forward  the  directly  contrary  way. 

"Then  you  will  not  look  at  my  poor 
habitation,  madam  ?"  said  Jenny,  in  a 
piteous  tone. 

Caroline  stopt — endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect herself — was  not  able  to  command  a 
thought — took  breath — paused — tried  to 
speak — and  found  herself  unable  to  ntter 
a  word. 

"  Nay,  madam,  take  time — you  are 
quite  out  of  breath.  You  look  as  if  you 
were  scared.  Pray  turn  this  way;  we 
shall  be  at  my  door  in  a  minute,  and 
then  you  ma}'  rest. 

Mechanically  Caroline  followed  Jen- 
ny ;  unconscious  of  what  she  did,  and 
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undesigning  as  to  what  slie  would 
do. 

"  See,  madam  !"  cried  Jenny  in  an  ex- 
ulting voice,  as  they  turned  short  on  the 
cottage,  "  here  it  is  ! — a  nice,  neat, 
pretty  spot,  though  I  say  it,  as  needs  be: 
and  there's  a  stone  bench  at  the  door  ; 
and  you  are  so  hurried  and  flurried,  that 
you  will  like  it  better  perhaps  than  going 
within  the  house. 

Caroline  sat  down,  and  asked  for  water. 

"  Water  1"  cried  Jenny.  "  What,  and 
so  hot?  And,  madam,  if  you'll  believe 
me,  I  have  not  a  drop  of  spirits,  or  any 
thing  comfortable,  if  it  were  to  save  your 
life.     What  shall  I  do?" 

"  Pray  give  me  some  water,"  said  Ca- 
roline :  "  I  could  drink  nothing  but 
water." 

Jenny  unwillingly  complied.  Caroline 
drank,  and  was  relieved,  Jenny  looked 
wistfully  at  her. 

«  Well,  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  "  if  I  had 
thought  how  it  would  be,  you  should 
never  have  looked  over  the  hedge  at  that 
strange  madam.     I  wish  she  had  been 
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fifty  miles  off  for  my  part.     So  agreea- 
ble and  chatty  as  you  were  before,  and 
now  you  have  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a 
dog,  as  they  say." 

"  No,  no ;  not  a  word  for  a  dog,"  said 
Caroline,  endeavouring  to  collect  her 
scattered  senses  ;  (i  but  a  great  manj7  for 
you,  Jenny.  It  was  so  hot — and  I  walked 
so  fast.  But,  come  now,  shew  me  alJ 
about ;  you  seem  to  have  every  thing 
that  you  can  wish  for*" 

Jenny,  now  in  her  glory,  began  to  dis- 
play her  wealth  and  the  excellence  of  her 
own  management;  told  what  a  miserable 
hole  it  was  when  she  first  came  to  it  -,  how 
she  had  rubbed  and  scoured  ;  how  she 
had  pulled  down  and  built  up  ;  how  she 
was  advised  by  her  neighbours  ;  and  how 
she  was  wiser  than  them  all.  Opened  her 
walnut  cupboard,  and  exhibited  her 
flower  knot ;  and  was,  in  a  word,  as 
vain  and  as  happy  as  if,  like  other  im- 
provers, she  had  spoiled  all  the  beauties 
of  nature  by  all  the  efforts  of  art.  Caro- 
line admired  every  thing;  praised  the 
skill  and  contrivance  of  the  proprietor  of 
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the  whole  ;  gave  an  ampl^.  largess  to  old 
Je  ny ;  and  saying  that  Mrs.  Somers 
wouM  wonder  w:at  was  become  of  her, 
turn  d  her  steps  towards  Abbotscomb. 
Mrs.  Somers,  impatient  of  the  absence 
of  her  lovely  guest,  was  already  looking  out 
for  her,  and,  on  seeing  her  approach,  met 
her  on  the  lawn.  She  had  no  sooner  cast 
her  eye  on  her  than  she  cried  out  with 
alarm,  c<  Oh,  my  dear  madam  !  I  feared 
as  much  ;  this  has  been  a  painful  visita- 
tion— so  many  painful  recollections!" 

"  They  have,  indeed,  quite  overcome 
me,"  said  Caroline. 

"  I  should  not  have  suffered  you  to  go 
alone, *  said  Mrs.  Somers.  "But  come 
within  doors*  The  heat  and  walk  have 
been  too  much  for  you,  if  there  were  no- 
thing else." 

So  saying  they  went  together  into  a 
cool  and  delightful  room,  the  windows  of 
which  were  shaded  with  a  variety  of 
beautiful  troiners,  and  opening  to  a  gar- 
den admitted  the  mingled  perfume  of 
mi  numbered  sweets. 

Caroline  endeavoured  to  arouse  herself, 
and  to  give  the  whole  of  her  thoughts  to 
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the  objects  around  her.  Silence  on 
the  rack  would  scarcely  have  been  a 
greater  effort.  She  talked  of  the  flowers, 
the  sweets,  of  what  she  had  seen,  of  all 
but  that  of  which  she  thought,  till  the 
room  seemed  to  turn  round  with  her. 
Her  penance  was  prolonged  by  the  com- 
ing in  of  Mr.  Somers,  who,  interested  in 
every  thing  which  he  supposed  would  in- 
terest Caroline,  travelled  over  again  the 
same  ground — inquired  how  she  approv- 
ed what  she  had  seen — expressed  a  hope 
that  she  would  think  he  had  provided  her 
with  a  sood  tenant — and  concluded  with 
observi  ng,  that  she  must  have  found 
every  thing  much  as  she  had  left  it,  ex- 
cept old  Jenny's  cottage.  "  And  really," 
said  he,  "  we  must  allow  that  that  is  im- 
proved ;  bating,"  added  he,  with  a  mean- 
ing look,  "  its  inhabitant  perhaps." 

"  That  cottage  did  not  belong  to  my 
aunt,"  said  Caroline. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Somers;  "  but  I 
have  often  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  it 
did  not ;  and  once  I  was  busy  enough  to 
intend  asking  you  whether  you  would 
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like  to  purchase  it,  for  it  might  have  been 
bougnt  ;  but  it  is  as  well  now  that  you 
did  nor,  tor  I  fear  that  we  have  no  chance 
that  the  Grove  should  be  preferred  to 
Hen  hurst ;  and  of  course  there  would 
be  no  advantage  in  adding  to  your  pro- 
perty in  this  part  of  the  world." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  get  rid 
of  it  altogether,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Sell  the  Grove  ?"  said  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Somers.  both  in  a  breath.  "  Why,  dear 
young  lady,  you  said  last  night  that  you 
would  not  part  with  it  for  ten  times  its 
value  ;  that  it  was  your  birth-place;  more 
a  home  than  Henhurst ;  that  it  should 
never  be  let  again,  but  that  you  would 
come  down  to  it  every  year.  Ah  !  I  am 
afraid,"  added  Mr.  Somers,  (C  my  dear 
Miss  Fitzosborn  is  aflatteter,  and  that  she 
thinks  more  of  saying  what  will  please 
than  what  she  really  feels." 

cc  Oh  no,  indeed  !"  said  Caroline,  con- 
founded rather  by  having  said  too  much 
than  too  little  truth;  "  but  I  hardly  knew 
what  1  was  saying.  I  have  I  een  pained 
and  troubled  this  morning,  and  if  every 
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visit  to  the  Grove  was  to  be  as  distress- 
ing as  my  first  has  been,  it  might  be  bet- 
ter that  the  first  was  the  last." 

Her  friends  joined  in  assuring  her  that 
the  case  would  be  wholly  different;  and 
proceeding  to  apply  remedies  to  evils  that 
she  did  not  feel,  contributed  nothing  by 
all  they  said  to  the  mitigation  of  her  suf- 
ferings. Having  undergone  little  short 
of  martyrdom  for  some  hours,  Caroline 
at  length  made  her  escape  to  her  own 
room  *  and  throwing  herself  into  a  chair, 
gave  way  to  a  violent  flood  of  tears.  She 
wept  for  some  time  without  a  conscious- 
ness why  she  wept.  Relieved  however 
by  this  effort  of  nature,  the  power  of 
thought  returned,  and  with  it  all  that 
energy  of  virtue  which  marked  the  cha- 
racter of  Caroline.  The  bandage  was 
now  fallen  from  her  eyes;  she  saw  things 
as  they  were.  She  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge that  the  word  innocence  bore  not 
the  same  meaning  with  Edward  and  with 
her.*  the  scene  shehad  witnessed,  the 
name  she  had  heard,  so  artless,  so  un- 
equivocal an  evidence,  spoke  too  plainly 
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the  nature  of  his  connection  with  Miss 
Evelyn.     Yet  could  Edward   so  deviate 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  ?    Alas!    was 
she  now  to  learn  that  the  most  exalted 
qualities  of  the  human  mind  are  in  some 
fatal  moments  no  safe  defence  to    the 
weakness  of  human  nature?   In  freedom 
from    the    guilt   of  seduction,   Edward 
might  believe  himself  justified  in  assert- 
ing his  innocence  ;  and  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  fancy  unconnected  with  esteem  for 
its  object,  he  might  not  be  aware  that  he 
violated  the  integrity  of  the  pure  affec- 
tion which  he  had  avowed  for  her.     But 
such  was  not  her  estimate  of  vice  and 
virtue.     Her  understanding    refused   to 
admit  its  validity,  her  heart  rejected  the 
man    who   acted    upon   such    principles. 
His  connection  with  Miss  Evelyn  he  had 
allowed  ;    the   irrefragable   procf  of  the 
nature  of  the  connection  which  she  had 
just  received  left  her  no  means  to  escape 
from   the  conviction  that  ll  Edward  was 
degraded." 

"  And  do  I  still  love  this  form,"  cried 
j  in  an  agony,  "  despoiled  of  all  its 
vol.  iu  M 


glory? — disfigured  of  all  comeliness  ? 
Oh,  my  uncle  !  you  know  me  better  than 
I  know  myself.  Unworthy  as  I  am  of 
this  gage  of  your  good  opinion,  I  will 
not  deceive  vou  bv  wearing  that  to 
which  I  have  no  right.  I  resign  thee, 
oh,  fatal  ring  !  for  ever." 

As  she  uttered  these  words  she  drew 
from  her  finger  the  memorable  diamond  ; 
but  starting  at  the  same  moment  with  a 
bitter  recollection  which  now  first  struck 
her — "  Alas  !"  said  she,  "  this  is  not  the 
only  sacrifice  I  must  make.  The  mystery 
has  indeed  issued  in  degradation.  My 
word  is  passed  !  My  destiny  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  another! — Be  it  so!"  added 
she,  after  a  moment's  pause — "  I  will  not 
despair  but  that  I  shall  still  be  enabled 
to  do  all  that  I  ought  to  do." 

Supported  by  a  humble  but  firm  con- 
fidence in  a  Power  superior  to  her  own, 
Caroline  endeavoured  to  resume  her  com- 
posure :  she  bathed  her  eyes  with  water; 
she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  heart  in 
hopes  to  still  its  tumultuous  beatings; 
and  having  remained  without  movement. 
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exposed  to  the  free  air  from  the  window, 
for  some  time,   she  became  sufficiently 
mistress  of  herself  to  proceed    to  such 
preparations   as    were   necessary  to   her 
again  appearing  below.     She  knew  the 
kind  attentions  of  her  friends  had  col- 
lected a  number  of  surrounding  families, 
whom  she  was  to  meet  at  dinner  ;  all,  as 
she   w#s  assured,  emulous   who  should 
shew  the  most  marked  respect  to  the  re- 
presentative of  their  late   so  highly  re- 
garded neighbour.      To  such  a  company 
she  felt  that  she  ought  to  appear  with  a 
countenance  decked  with  smiles,  and  in 
that  obliging  passiveness  of  mind  which 
takes  its  direction  wholly  from  the  wish 
of  others  ;     that  her    attention    should 
be    alive   to   the   merest  nothings  ;    her 
answer  prompt  to  the  most  insignificant 
question  ;     her    assent,    her   smile,    her 
laugh,  ready  for  all.     She  felt  this  ought 
to  he  so,  and  at  the  same  time  the  im- 
possibility of  its  being  so  :    she   resolved 
however  that  the  effort  should  be  made, 
that  self  should  at  least  for  one  day  be 
wholly  forgotten.     As  she  cast  a  glance 
m  c2 
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•n  the  glass  at  the  moment  of  quitting 
her  chamber,  she  was  shocked  to  see  how 
ill  her  countenance  seconded  her  designs. 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  eyes  languid, 
her  step  measured,  and  unelastic.     She 
blushed  at   the    unworthy   thraldom   in 
which  she  felt  herself  held :  the  blush, 
and  its  accompanying  feeling,  restored 
the  colour  to  her  cheek,  and  the  brilliancy 
to  her  eye:    she  hastened  down  stairs, 
and  presented  herself  to  the  guests  with 
a  grace  and  animation  all  her  own. 

She  found  assembled  many  of  those 
whom   she   had   known   in   her   earliest 
youth  ;  and  she  found  all  so  willing  to 
please  her,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
be  pleased.     This  day  produced  as  many 
invitations  as  there  were  separate  fami- 
lies;   and  Caroline   found  that  the  time 
allotted  for  her  absence  from  Henhurst 
would  be  too  short  to  answer  all  the  de- 
mands   that   good-will    and    hospitality 
made  on   it.      To   prolong   this  absence 
she  had  no  wish.      Every  hour  that  she 
remained  in   Somersetshire  now   seemed 
to  her  a  punishment;   and  had  it   been 
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possible  to  depart,  she  would  not  have 
continued  there  another  day.  All  she 
could  do  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
so  many  contending  claimants  was  to  lend 
herself  to  the  arrangements  that  the  im- 
partiality of  Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Somers  should 
make  for  her;  and  all  that  she  could  do 
for  herself  was  to  adhere  steadily  to  the 
day  already  fixed  with  Mr,  Fitzosborn 
for  her  return. 

Every  day  having  now  its  appointed 
engagement,  there  remained  but  f  w 
hours  for  Caroline  to  give  to  the  concerns 
of  her  poorer  neighbours,  and  none,  but 
those  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in 
repose,  to  give  to  the  interests  of  her 
heart.  But  this  was  a  fund  from  whence 
Caroline  was  apt  to  draw  too  liberally; 
and  after  a  morning  passed  in  attending 
to  every  wish  and  every  want  of  those 
who  looked  up  to  her  bounty,  and  an 
evening  spent  in  civilities  that  oppressed 
her,  and  conversation  that  wearied  her, 
she  retired — not  to  sleep,  but  to  reason, 
t-o  wonder,  to  lament,  and  to  weep. 
Having  charmed,  by  the  sweetness  of 
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her  manners,  all  who  had  approached  her ; 
and  having  excited  in  the  hreasts  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Somers  the  warmest  affection 
and  interest ;  having  cheered  the  droop- 
ing and  relieved  the  indigent,  and  ar- 
ranged the  continuance  of  her  benevo- 
lence  when  her  presence  should  he  with- 
drawn, she  found  herself  at  liberty  to  de- 
part :  hut  she  saw  not  the  moment  of 
separation  from  friends  so  kind  and  par- 
tial as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somers  approach 
without  a  very  sensible  pain.  As  she 
made  her  adieus — "  You  must  visit  me  at 
Hen  hurst,''  said  she.  "  I  can  insure  you 
a  welcome  there  as  warm  and  as  flat- 
tering  as  that  which  you  have  afforded 
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"  We  will  visit  you  at  Henrim'st,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Somers ;  "  and  oh  that  it 
might  be  at  your  wedding!  My  dear 
young  friend,  added  he,  happy  as  you 
make  all  who  approach  you,  you  are 
not  happy  yourself.  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  turn  of  your  eye;  I  have  heard  it  in 
your  suppressed  sigh  ;  I  have  a  confirm- 
ation of  it  in  vour  verv  effort  to  seem 


otherwise.  This  imisti  not  he.  You  are 
excellent  in  tire  indulgence  bf  every  feel* 
ing,  for  every  feeling  is  that  of  virtue  : 
be  still  more  excellent,  Ire  great  in  the 
victory  over  those  which  make  you  un- , 
happy." 

Caroline  struggled  from  tlie  parking 
embrace  in  which  Mr.  Somers  held  her 
as  he  said  these  words. 

"Farewell!'  said  she,  and  sprung 
into  her  carriage. 

Here  at  liberty  to  deliver  herself  over 
to  the  mercy  of  her  own  thoughts,  she 
gave  way  to  the  croud  of  reflections 
that  rushed  in  upon  her.  But  amidst 
this  crowd  she  could  make  no  selection 
which  might  either  reconcile  inconsist- 
encies, or  bring  comfort  to  her  mind. 
No  hypothesis  could  restore  Edward  to 
the  height  of  excellence  from  whence  he 
was  fallen ;  and  yet  the  conviction  of 
his  unworthiness  brought  not  with  it 
any  power  to  expel  him  from  her  heart  : 
and  of  the  variety  of  painful  sensations 
by  which  she  was  at  once  assayed  she 
found  self-humiliation  the  most  oppres- 
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6ive.  She  wearied  herself  with  reason- 
ings, which  from  whatever  point  they 
.set  out  all  ended  in  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  and  she  exhausted  herself  with 
forming  resolutions,  which  she  felt  to 
have  no  influence  on  her  mind.  In  the 
same  melancholy  and  dispiriting  circle 
her  thoughts  continued  to  move  in  an 
unvaried  succession  ;  no  light  sprang 
up  to  brighten  the  shades  of  guilt,  or  to 
guide  the  wish  to  do  well  :  she  con- 
demned the  chjeet  of  her  love,  and  she 
despaired  of  herself.  Such  was  the  state 
of  her  mind  during  the  whole  of  the 
journey  ;  and  harassed,  depressed,  and 
discouraged,  she  presented  herself  be- 
fore her  uncle  so  altered  in  her  appear- 
ance, that  he  started  with  alarm* 

"  The  weather  is  hot,"  returned  she, 
answering  his  kind  solicitude;  "  the 
roads  dusty."  As  she  said  these  words, 
she  threw  back  her  cloak,  and  took  off 
her  gloves. 

"  And  the  ring  gone  ?"  said  her  uncle, 
fixing  Ins  eye  on  her  hand. 

Caroline  felt  the  moment  to  be  decU 
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sive  :  now  if  she  deserted  herself  she  felt 
she  could  never  again  recover  her  self- 
approbation. 

"  But  not,  I  trust,  for  ever!"  said  she, 
with  an  effort  that  seemed  to  her  the 
excess  of  heroism.  "  I  hope  you  will 
one  day  replace  it  on  my  finger;  but  till 
that  day  comes,  take  it,  my  dear  uncle! 
into  your  own  custody,  and  at  present 
indulge  me  so  far  as  to  inquire  no  far- 
ther." 

"  Tell  me  only,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
"  is  it  marriage  or  degradation  that  has 
torn  from  your  ringer  this  gage  of  your 
own  and  of  another's  integrity?" 

94  Degradation !"  said  Caroline,  in  a. 
smothered  voice. 

"  Then  this  moment  may  I  replace 
it,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn.  "  Caroline 
does  not,  cannot  indulge  in  a  preference 
to  vice." 

"  Oh,  no  !  but  some  time  must  elapse 
before  she  is  able  to  forget  the  virtue 
which  she  has  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  consider  as  real." 

\l  The    virtues    are  real,"    said   hex 
m  5 
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nncfe  ;  <f  they  exist  in  the  hosom  of  Mr. 
Beaumont.  Shall  the  vice.H.  of  an  Edward 
have  more  sway    over  your   mind  than 
the  virtues  of  a  Beaumont?" 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Caroline,  faintly: 
c<  but  at  present  my  heart  would  be  an 
unworthy  exchange  for  that  of  "Mr. 
Beaumont.  My  uncle  !  I  acknowledge 
in  the  fullest  sense  the  power  which  my 
promise  has  given  you  over  me  ;  my 
reason,  my  principles,  are  all  on  your 
side;  and  when  I  find  myself  more 
grateful  to  the  divine  superintending  In- 
telligence for  an  escape  from  an  union 
with  vice,  than  grieved  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fancied  virtue  that  was  so 
dear  to  my  imagination,  I  will  with 
thankfulness  and  satisfaction  resign  my- 
self to  your  direction." 

"  And  do  I  hear  you  avow  a  distinc- 
tion between  your  inclinations  and  your 
principles  ?"  said  the  rigid  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born. 

(CNo  !"said  Caroline,  warmly  ;  H  there 
is  no  such  distinction  :  from  this  mo- 
ment I  disclaim  all  such.  Knowing  what 
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I  know,  I  would  prefer  the  grave  to  a 
connection  with  Edward  :  but  feeling  as 
I  have  so  recently  felt,  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  think  of  becoming  the  wife 
of  any  other  man.  When  the  pain  which 
the  vices  of  Edward  have  inflicted  is 
lost  in  the  recognition  of  the  virtues  of 
Mr.  Beaumont,  then,  my  uncle,  may  the 
memorable  ring  be  given  and  worn,  as 
the  gage  at  once  of  his  love  and  my 
rectitude." 

"  And  do  you  bid  me  look  forward  to 
such  a  period  ?"  said  her  uncle. 

c;  I  do,  with  confidence, "  said  Caro- 
line, kindling  as  she  spoke.  "The  work 
is  begun,  the  healing  balm  is  applied. 
It  is  true  the  wound  still  smarts,  but  this 
is  rather  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
application  than  an  indication  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  evil ;  a  little  time, 
and  all  will  be  well." 

"  Admirable  girl!'*  said  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born,  '«  be  it  as  you  say :  and  however 
you  may  have  been  mistaken  in  your 
model  of  imagined  perfection,  I  shall 
find  mine  complete." 
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"Caroline  now  set  herself  seriously  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  which 
good  sense  and  right  feeling  equally 
dictated  ;  and  she  found  with  surprise 
that  the  forms  which  at  a  distance  had 
appeared  so  -redoubtable,  vanished  into 
air  as  she  approached  to  attack  them. 

In  the  art  of  seeing  objects  in  their 
just  light,  in  the  science  of  a  true  no- 
menclature, Caroline  found  the  secret 
of  that  imperfect  happiness  which  is 
alone  allowed  to  man  below. 

In  the  depravity  of  Edward  she  ac- 
knowledged a  legitimate  cause  for  sor- 
row, and  she  mourned  it  as  a  Christian 
and  a  friend ;  but  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  own  disappointment  she  was  com- 
pelled to  confess  rather  the  mortification 
of  self-love  than  the  genuine  sorrow  of 
real  misfortune,  which  virtue  may  sanc- 
tify, and  which  religion  does  not  dis- 
avow. Of  all  that  ought  to  give  a  relish 
to  life,  of  what  was  she  despoiled?  Of 
an  idol,  which  had  no  existence  but  in 
her  own  imagination  ;  of  a  heart,  which, 
if  it  had  ever  owned  her  sway,   was  not 


worthy  of  her  sovereignty.  Fortune, 
health,  friends,  intellect,  and  virtue, 
remained;  and  should  she  say,  and 
should  she  allow  herself  to  believe,  that 
she  was  miserable  ?  Should  she  disappoint 
the  rational  purposes  and  kind  wishes  of 
her  best  friend,  rather  than  forego  the 
indulgence  of  a  feeling  of  her  own,  un- 
founded as  it  was  on  any  principle,  on 
which  she  professed  to  regulate  her  con- 
duct? She  was  ashamed  of  the  senti- 
ment that  opposed  the  conclusion  sug- 
gested by  her  reason  ;  she  was  resolute 
that  she  M'ould  not  be  governed  by  it; 
and  in  spite  of  the  inexpressible  reluc- 
tance with  which  she  thought  of  mar- 
riage, in  spite  of  the  pain  which  still  lay 
throbbing  at  her  heart,  she  resolved  to 
turn  her  thoughts  to  Mr,  Beaumont  as 
the  companion  of  her  future  life,  and  to 
banish  all  sadness  from  her  countenance* 
The  result  of  this  determination  equal- 
ly surprised  and  delighted  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born.  He  dared  hardly  trust  his  senses 
when  he  saw  Caroline  with  an  aspect  at 
once  composed  and  cheerful;  when  he 
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heard  her  converse  without  distraction, 
and  found  her  ready  to  concur  in  every 
scheme  of  amusement;  bland  and  diffuse 
in  company,  easy  and  hopeful  when 
alone.  He  observed  indeed  that  she 
grew  thinner,  and  that  the  colour  on  her 
cheek  faded :  but  that  which  he  had  not 
dared  to  hope  would  be  done  at  all  he 
could  not  expect  would  be  done  without 
effort;  and  this  affection  and  good  sense 
alike  taught  him  that  nothing  on  his 
part  should  be  precipitated,  and  that  he 
had  only  to  wait  quietly  the  issue  of  a 
resolution  so  wisely  taken,  and  so  stea- 
dily pursued. 

The  paths  of  virtue  issue  in  happiness : 
the  course  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  but 
the  termination  is  infallible. 

Caroline  was  destined  to  meet  her 
reward  earlier  than  she  had  presumed  to 
hope ;  and  she  met  it  in  a  form  that  she 
had  not  looked  for. 

Some  weeks  had  now  passed  in  the 
progressive  attainment  of  self-command, 
when  one  evening,  as  Mr.  Fitzosborn 
and   Caroline   were    sitting  in   a  shady 
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seat,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  flower-gar- 
den, Mr.  Fitzosborn  ventured  to  intjuire 
of  Caroline  whether  he  might  be  allow- 
ed to  invite  Mr.  Beaumont  to  Henhurst. 
The  question  at  the  moment  was  unex- 
pected, and  caused  a  sudden  convulsion 
in  the  frame  of  Caroline  which  forced 
the  blood  from  her  heart  into  her  cheeks, 
from  which  it  as  instantly  retreated,  and 
left  her  pale  as  death. 

The  word  "  undoubtedly"  was  the 
only  word  that  she  could  utter  :  but  she 
pronounced  it  articulately,  and  with  an 
unbroken  voice. 

tc  My  Caroline's  triumph  is  then  com- 
plete !"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  exultingly. 
"  I  have  found  the  perfection  I  sought. 
Great  God,   I  thank  thee  !" 

Caroline,  overcome  by  the  pious  ten- 
derness of  her  uncle,  threw  herself  into 
his  arms,   and  burst  into  tears. 

4 *  These  are  not  tears  of  reluctance? 
these  are  not  tears  of  regret?"  cried  he, 
in  alarm. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  returned  Caroline  !  u  they 
are  tears  of  gratitude,  of  affection.    I  say 
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with  you,  my  dearest  uncle,  4  Great  God, 
I  thank  theeJ,,? 

u  The  words  will  be  echoed  still  by 
another  mouth,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
rc  from  many  mouths  ;  for  the  happiness 
of  my  Caroline  and  her  Beaumont  can 
never  be  a  selfish  one." 

"  Oh,  most  truly  said !"  cried  a  voice, 
which  they  both  instantly  knew  to  be  that 
of  Mr.  Beaumont.  "  I  come  to  renounce 
all  selfish  happiness,  but  I  come  to  bestow 
it  on  those  whom  I  love  better  than 
self.  Edward  is  innocent,  even  of  bad 
taste  he  is  innocent:  there  is  '  no  mis- 
tress in  the  wood  ;'  he  is  worthy  of  all 
that  fortune  and  love  can  do  for  him/* 

u  Impossible  !"  cried  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
sternly. 

"  Alas,  it  cannot  be  !*'  said  Caroline, 
in  a  voice  acarcely  articulate. 

"  Cannot  be/"  said  Mr.  Beaumont. 
H  My  dear  madam,  why  not  ?  May  not 
the  darkest  night  terminate  in  the  bright- 
est day  ?  I  have  pledged  my  life  for  Ed- 
ward's integrity,  and  I  come  to  prove  it. 
Edward  has  been  the  victim  of  friend- 
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ship  and   self-abandonment  without  ex- 
ample.    Charles  Pynsynt — — »*' 

"Charles  !"  interrupted  Caroline.  "  Has 
Charles  Pynsynt  any  tiling  to  do  in  this 
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"  All  and  every  thing,"  returned  Mr. 
Beaumont.  %i  You  know  the  transaction 
that  1  uirried  him  from  England  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning;  you  know  tliat  all  his 
hopes  of  a  future  re-establishment  in  life 
hung  on  the  favour,  the  active  patron- 
age of  Lord  Evelyn  :  but  you  do  not  know 
that  the  man  who  looked  for  preserva- 
tion to  the  father  had  already  undone 
the  daughter,  Thid  was  the  sole  secret 
that  he  did  not  confute  to  the  sympa- 
thizing, the  affectionate  Edward,  It 
was  hoped  that  it  might  have  remained 
a  secret  from  all  but  the  unfortunate 
authors  of  it;  yet  the  possibility  of  the 
contrary  was  not  left  unprovided  for. 
Charles  well  knew  how  safe  a  guardian  of 
his  infant  fortunes,  how  impenetrable 
an  out-work  of  his  threatened  reputa- 
tion he  left  behind  him  in  Edward,  In 
every  contingency  the  partner  of  Ins  ap» 
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prehensions  and   bis  guilt   was  directed 
to  refer  herself  to  Edward.     In  her  hands 
was  deposited  a  letter  to  he  used,  if  cir- 
cumstances should   require  such  an  as- 
sistance,   addressed  to    Edward,    where 
a  full  disclosure  of  all  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  know  was  made  $  accom- 
panied hy  the  most  solem-n  adjurations  to 
preserve  a  secret,  the  discovery  of  which 
would  rnin  his  friend,  and  effectually  de- 
prive him  of  every  hope  that  any  future 
hour  would  enable  him  to  make  the  only 
reparation  of  which  his  fault  would  ad- 
mit.    The  occasion  for  the  use   of  this 
letter  occurred.      It  was  sent  to  Edward, 
inclosed  in  one  from  the  object  of  its  so- 
licitude,   so  indicative    of  despair  and 
desperation,   as   took  from  the  heart  of 
humanity  all  option  on  the  manner  of 
acting.     A   fellow-creature    was    to    be 
snatched  from  destruction,  a  friend  was  to 
be  preserved  from  want  and  infamy.  Oh, 
my   dear  madam  !"  said  Mr.  Beaumont, 
suddenly  turning  to  Caroline,    *  what  is 
it  that  you  and  I  would  have  had  our 
dear   Edward    have    done?    Even    that 
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which  he  did: — forget  himself,  forget  the 
interests  of  his  fortune  and  his  love 
(for  Edward's  heart  had  long  been  in  the 
keeping*  of  another) ;  and  turning  aside 
the  barbed  dart  of  obloquy  and  reproach 
from  the  .bosom  of  his  friend,  receive  it 
deeply  in  his  own." 

"  And  what,  my  dear  sir,  is  there  im- 
possible in  all  this  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  madam,  cannot  this 
be?" 

"  What  tale  of  romance  are  you  telling 
us?"  cried  Mr.Fitzosborn.  "  Of  what  chi- 
valrous knight,  who  thus  plays  with  death 
and  danger  as  with  puppy  dogs,  are 
you  speaking  ?" 

"  It  is  no  tale  of  romance  I  tell:  it  is 
of  no  chivalrous  folly  of  which  I  speak," 
returned  Mr.  Beaumont :  "  it  is  simple 
unadorned  truth  that  I  utter ;  it  is  of 
the  emanations  which  flow  as  naturally 
from  the  christian  principles  and  the 
christian  character  as  rays  of  light  from 
the  sun,  of  which  I  speak. — {  Do  as  you 
would  he  done  by.' — '  Love  your  neigh- 
bour as  yourself.' — c  Seek  not  your  own/ 
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— s  Be  perfect.'  In  these  few  simple 
principles  we  shall  find  the  rule  of  Ed- 
ward's  conduct ;  in  the  strength  of  a  well- 
disciplined  mind  we  shall  find  the  in- 
strument of  it." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
"  you  pour  these  words  into  very  incre- 
dulous ears,  I  can  tell  you.  But  proceed; 
let  us  have  the  whole  of  this  miraculous 
display  of  human  excellence  before  us." 

"  And  are  you  too  incredulous?"  said 
Mr.  Beaumont,  in  a  tone  of  reproach  to 
Caroline.  "  Are  the  virtues,  the  suffer- 
ings, the  triumphs  of  Edward  indiffer- 
ent to  you?" 

11  Oh,  no,  no !"  said  Caroline,  burst- 
ing at  once  from  the  silence  which  she 
had  hitherto  preserved,  yet  covered  with 
intolerable  confusion,  c<  none  of  all  these 
are  indifferent ;  but  surprise,  astonish- 
ment— my  senses  are  confused,  con- 
founded. Yet  the  virtues  of  Edward  find 
with  me  a  ready  belief;  his  sufferings, 
and  his  triumphs,  the  warmest,  purest 
sympathy.'* 

"  Oh,  too   excellent,    too   charming. 
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Miss  Fitzosborn  !"  cried  Mr.  Beaumont, 
"  do  not  contaminate  my  better  feelings 
with  the  taint  of  envy.  Do  not  make 
me  feel  that  the  man  whom  I  profess  to 
love  may  be  too  happy  " 

<(  But  we  are  not  told,"  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
osborn, m  how  t}lis  mighty  secret  has  been 
revealed.  We  are  not  arrive  1  at  the 
moment  when  the  cord  of  romantic  ge- 
nerosity, stretched  too  tight,  snapt  asun- 
der; when  Edward  forgot  his  friend,  and 
thought  only  of  himself." 

"No  such  moment  ever  did  arrive; 
no  such  moment  can  arrive, "  said  Mr. 
Beaumont.  «  Faith  led  the  martyr  to' 
the  stake,  and  constancy  supported  him 
there.  There  too  the  sacrifice  would 
have  been  consummated  had  Edward, 
as  he  was  preeminent,  been  singular  in 
generosity  ;  but  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature  this  was  not  so. 

u  Charles  Pynsynt  no  sooner  learnt  all 
that  his  friend  had  done  and  suffered  in 
his  cause— and  he  learnt  not  this  from 
the  pen  of  Edward— than  every  selfish 
consideration   faded  from  his  mind  :    a 
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moment  was  not  lost  by  latin  in  endea- 
vouring to  repair  the  evils  which  his 
faulty  conduct  had  produced.  A  letter 
to  Lord  Evelyn  revealed  the  whole  guilty 
transaction.  He  '  acknowledged  that  he 
had  deserved  the  ruin  which  the  with- 
drawal of  Lord  Evelyn's  favour  would 
bring  :  he  presumed  not  to  aspire  to  the 
distinction  of  being  allowed  to  become 
a  member  of  a  family  which  he  had 
disgraced  :  all  that  he  dared  to  plead  for 
was  a  complete  and  public  vindica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  his  friend  ;  for 
himself  he  was,  he  would  be,  whatever 
Lord  Evelyn  should  determine.' 

"Horror-struck  as  Lord  Evelyn  washy 
such  a  disclosure,  his  honest  heart  re- 
joiced in  an  exculpation  that  restored 
to  merit  so  distinguished  as  Edward's  a 
reputation  only  more  illustrious  from 
the  temporary  shade  by  which  he  had 
been  obscured.  He  waited  on  him  in- 
stantly ;  he  apologized  for  the  wrongs 
he  had  done  him  ;  lie  referred  to  himself 
the  reparation  that  should  be  made.  Shall 
I  repeat  the  words  of  Edward  ?  They  will 
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make  even   the  cold  heart  of  dear  Mr. 
Fitzosborn  glow. 

u  c  For  myself,  my  lord,  I  ask  nothing  ; 
I  have  simply  done  my  duty  :  but  if  I 
I  may  be  allowed   to  hope  any  favour 
from  your  lordship,   let  it  be  exerted  to- 
wards   my   friend.       My  lord,    he   has 
greatly  erred,  but  he  has  greatly  suffer- 
ed ;  he  has  been  guilty  of  vice,  but  he  is 
not  vicious  ;   he  has  excellent,  he  has  su- 
perior qualities  ;  adversity  has  given  him 
principles,  founded  on  which  these  qua- 
lities  will    become    virtues.       To   your 
daughter  he  is  sincerely  attached  ;  give 
her  to  him  as  a  wife  :  the  part  that  I 
have  taken   will   then  be   easily   under- 
stood ;   and    if  your  lordship    will  grant 
me    your   friendship    and   your    counte- 
nance,  my  character  will  be   vindicated 
without  any  explanation  which  can  com- 
promise   the    reputation  either  of  your 
daughter  or  my  friend.' 

"  Excellent  young  man  !"  cried  Lord 
Evelyn,  "  be  it  as  you  have  so  wisely, 
so  kindly  thought.  Jlfg  countenance, 
my  friendship  !    the  honour  of  both  will 
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be  to  me.  I  even  aspire  to  a  still  higher 
honour.  I  have  another  daughter:  you 
know  her;  you  know  that  she  is  not  un- 
worthy of  love.  If  you  can  love  her  she 
shall  be  yours,  with  a  fortune  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.' " 

"  Edward  then,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
is  to  be  the  son  in  law  of  Lord  Evelyn  ?" 

"  I  doubt  that/'  said  Mr.  Beaumont, 
dryly  ;  but  the  manuscript  is  here  torn, 
and  I  can  tell  you  no  farther." 

"  And  is  this  story  fact  ?"  said  Mr. 
Fitz'  shorn." 

"  Plain,  unvarnished  fact, "  replied  Mr. 
Beaumont;  "the  whole  town  is  talking 
of  nothing  else.  Edward  is  seen  every 
where  arm  in  arm  with  Mr.  Evelyn  ;  not 
with  a  more  assured  step  or  more  erect 
countenance  than  in  the  days  of  his  dis- 
grace, but  with  the  sun-beams  of  be- 
nevolent  pleasure  streaming  from  his 
eye,  and  the  glow  of  hope  and  self  ap- 
proval on  his  cheek.  But  all  is  insuffi- 
cient to  his  happiness  till  his  acquittal 
is  signed  by  the  individuals  who  next  to 
his   God    and  his   conscience    it    is   his 
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dearest  hope  to  please.  It  is  in  vain  that 
every  other  door  is  opened  to  him 
while  that  of  Henhurst  is  shut." 

"  It  is  no  longer  shut,"  cried  Mr. 
Fitzosborn  ;  "  it  will  never  be  again  shut, 
for  Caroline  here  shall  keep  the  key." 

<c  Oh,   my  uncle  !"  said  Caroline. 

tc  Dearest  madam  !"  said  Mr.  Beau- 
mont, "  accept  the  office,  ami  use  it 
instantly.  Edward  stands  without,  and 
waits  for  admission. " 

u  Stands  without?  waits  for  admis- 
sion ?"  cried  the  uncle  and  niece  both 
in  a  breath. 

u  Is  here  !"  said  Edward ;  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  beloved,  his  now 
assured  Caroline.  c'  Oh,  pardon  me  all 
the  pain  I  have  given  >ou  !"  cried  he. 
"  Oh,  pardon  the  presumptuous  hopes  I 
have  entertained  :  I  am  still  and  ever 
must  be  nothing  but  what  you  wish  me," 

{l  Oh,  Edward  !"  said  Caroline,  glanc- 
ing a  fearful  look  at  Mr.  Beaumont. 
"  Rise  '—My  uncle " 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  sir,  said  Edward; 

vol.  II.  N 
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u  forgive  the  impulse  of  a  heart  so  long 
restrained  in  the  expression  of  its  feel- 
ing,   yet  while   it    beats   it  must  beat 
with    affection    and   gratitude   towards 

you." 

"  Yes,  yes;  no  doubt,  young  man/' 
replied  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  u  no  doubt  of 
that:  but  I  see  there  are  warmer  feel- 
ings in  that  heart  than  either  gratitude 
or  affection — and- " 

"  My  friend,"  interrupted  Mr.  Beau- 
mont, et  I  have  conducted  you  safely 
into  port.  I  know  the  happiness  that 
awaits  you  there.  Were  I  a  hero  like 
you,  1  might  be  able  to  be  a  spectator 
of  that  happiness;  but  it  is  enough  for 
such  a  common  mortal  as  I  am  to  have 
promoted  this  happiness,  and  to  rejoice 
in  it.  Till  I  can  be  more  the  thing  I 
wish,  the  thing  I  ought  to  be,  farewell  I" 
And  before  the  last  word  was  half  pro- 
nounced he  turned,  and  disappeared  in 
a  moment. 

"  Even  so/'  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn* 
e<  we  learn  the  imperfection  of  human 
happiness.     My  beloved  children  !  b' 
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in  your  virtues,  blest  in  your  affections, 
even  at  this  moment  of  a  bliss  that  seems 
too  great  for  mortality  to  support,  the 
sigh  of  compassion  rises  in  your  bosom, 
and  the  tear  of  regret  trickles  down  your 
cheek." 

(t  But  this  sigh,  this  tear,"  said  Ed- 
ward, pressing  the  hands  of  Caroline  be- 
tween his,  "are  the  sigh  and  tear  of 
virtue  ;  if  they  are  not  happiness,  they 
lead  to  it." 

(<  Oh,  they  are  happiness  itself!"  cried 
Caroline  :  "  they  are  the  tribute  of  gra- 
titude to  friendship*  Mr.  Beaumont  de- 
serves all  from'  Edward  and  from  me." 

"And  what,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
"  does  Caroline  deserve  from  Edward  ?" 

"  Every  thing  short  of  adoration," 
cried  the  enraptured  Edward,  "  is  the 
due  of  Caroline." 

"  And  how  will  Caroline  repay  so  ex- 
tended a  homage  ?"  asked  Mr.  Fitzos- 
born. " 

"  By  resigning  all  right  to  it,"  said 
Caroline,    blushing. 

"And   thus,    in  spite  of  me  and  my 

N    2 
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wise  resolutions,"  said  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
"  the  marriage  that  I  disapproved,  and 
the  heirship  which  I  set  aside,  must  both 
take  place,  and  I  am  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  no  arrangement  could  be 
better.  Children,  I  am  your  puppet; 
you  play  with  me  at  pleasure,  and  make 
me  what  you  will." 

"  Oh,  my  dearest  uncle  V'  said  Caro- 
line, "  we  will  make  }^ou  the  happiest  of 
men  ;  and  we  shall  be  the  most  obliged 
and  grateful  of  human  creatures." 

"  Away  than/1  cried  Mr.  Fitzosborn, 
"  and  open  your  hearts  to  each  other  ; 
while  I  send  for  my  lawyer,  and  set  all 
hands  a  going,  that  no  new  discoveries 
may  again  overthrow  our  plans." 

Mr.  Fitzosborn  walked  towards  the 
house ;  and  the  two  lovers  struck  into 
an  adjoining  wood,  "  nothing  loath"  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  allowed 
them.  Here,  in  tracing  the  commence- 
ment and  progress  of  their  sentiments  for 
each  other,  Caroline  had  the  gratification 
to  find  that  she  had  reigned  paramount 
over  the  affections  of  Edward,  even  from 
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the  period  when  the  lovely  girl  had  first 
grown  into  the  accomplished  woman ; 
and  that  as  she  must  find  the  solution  of 
all  of  coldness  and  gravity  that  had  ever 
alarmed  her  tenderness  or  mocked  her 
hopes  in  the  inferiority  of  his  situation 
and  the  humility  of  his  expectations,  so 
might  she  recognize  in  the  overflowing 
spirits  which  had  upon  one  occasion  sur- 
prised and  half  offended  her  the  new- 
born hope  which  the  recently  received 
intimation  of  his  uncle's  intentions  in  his 
favour  had  generated. 

"I  know/'  said  Edward,  "  how  ill  I 
kept  m\  uncle's  secret  at  that  moment; 
nor  could  I  escape  the  imputation  of 
impertinence  by  any  thing  short  of  a 
full  disclosure  of  all  that  he  had  forbad 
me  to  reveal :  but  you  were  kindly  in- 
dulgent ;  and  I  was  quit  for  a  little  self, 
reproach,  which,  I  acknowledge,  was 
more  than  compensated  by  your  kind- 
ness. '* 

If  Caroline's    most   delicate   scruples 
were  satisfied  by  the  knowledge  she  had 
obtained  of  the  stace  of  Edward's  atfec- 
N  3 
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tions  for  her,  Edward  had  not  less  reason 
to  be  contented  with  the  confessions  that 
he  drew  from  Caroline;  and  after  some 
hours  walk  in  the  wood  they  returned 
to  Mr.  Fitzosborn,  in  the  mutual  posses" 
sion  of  every  feeling  in  the  heart  of  each 
that  could  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
either. 

Mr.  Pysynt  and  Miss  Evelyn  had  had 
but  a  small  share  in  their  conversation  ; 
and  when  they  rejoined  their  benevolent 
friend,  Caroline  had  as  much  to  learn  as 
himself  as  to  all  that  was  necessary  to 
complete  Mr.  Beaumont's  unfinished 
tale.  The  whole,  however,  could  be  told 
in  few  words. 

Miss  Evelyn  was  by  this  time  returned 
to  her  family,  and  had  assumed  the  name 
of  Pynsynt;  and  by  the  care  of  her 
friends  any  doubts  as  to  her  right  to 
this  designation  were  so  skilfully  screened 
from  the  eye  of  curiosity,  that  not  even- 
Lord  and  Lady  Enville  were  apprised  of 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  In  learning 
that  Lord  Evelyn  had  recognized  Charles 
as  his  son-in-law,  that  he  was  ready  to 
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portion  his  daughter  as  amply  as  if  she 
had  married  with  his  consent,  and  that 
he  still  charged  himself  with  the  care  of 
Charles's  establishment  in  the  world, 
they  knew  all  that  they  were  interested  to 
know.  Of  the  moral  conduct  of  their  son, 
or  the  discretion  of  the  young  lady,  they 
thought  little :  the  connection  that  he 
had  made  was  at  once  splendid  and  lu- 
crative, and  they  gave  themselves  no 
trouble  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  had 
been  brought  about. 

Charles  was  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
England,  apparently  that  he  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  of  the  act  of 
grace  that  had  been  passed ;  but  in 
fact  that  he  might  become  a  husband, 
and  convey  his  wife  and  child  to  India. 

In  declining  the  offered  hand  of  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  house  of  Evelyn, 
Edward  had  acknowledged  the  state  of 
his  heart,  and  the  ground  of  his  hopes 
with  respect  to  Caroline ;  and  Lord 
Evelyn,  eager  to  obliterate  every  trace 
of  the  injury  that  he  had  sustained  in 
the  cause  of  his  daughter,  exacted  from 
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him  that  a  disclosure  of  the  whole  truth 
should  form  his  vindication  with  Mr. 
Fitzosborn  and  Caroline.  He  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  relating  the  tale,  un- 
mutilated,  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  whom  he 
highly  esteemed,  and  who  had  cou- 
rageously been  the  frequent  defender  of 
Edward,  even  to  Lord  Evelyn  himself 
Nor  had  Charles  Pynsynt  been  less  ge- 
nerous in  his  conduct  towards  his  friend. 
No  sooner  had  he  learnt  from  Miss  Eve- 
lyn the  price  at  which  Edward  had  pre- 
served their  secret,  than  he  not  only 
gave  Lord  Evelyn  all  the  information 
necessary  to  restore  Edward  to  his  fair 
fame,  but  he  wrote  also  to  Edward  him 
self,  releasing  him  from  ail  obligation  of 
secrecy;  and  exacting  from  him  that  he 
should  not,  by  suffering  for  his  sake, 
either  in  his  fortune  or  his  love,  lay  a 
■still  heavier  burthen  of  favour  and  re- 
morse on  a  mind  already  almost  op- 
pressed beyond  sufferance  by  these 
feelings. 

Thus   Edward,  restrained   by  no  scru- 
ple, opposed   by  no  duty,   gave  to  the 
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historv  of  his  conduct  and  the  disclosure 
of  his  love  all  the  sincerity  and  warmth 
that  could  establish  the  rectitude  of  his 
actions,  and  the  truth  of  his  affections  ; 
and  Caroline  and  her  uncle  exulted  alike 
in  the  lover,  the  kinsman,  and  the  man  \ 

In  a  few  weeks  Edward  led  his  beloved 
Caroline  to  the  altar :  the  fated  ring  be- 
came the  gage  of  their  mutual  happi- 
ness ;  and  as  Edward  placed  it  on  the 
finger  of  Caroline — Ci  Now,  indeed,"  said 
she  to  herself,  (c  shall  we  be  severed  by 
death  alone  !*" 

In  the  science  of  ci  calling  things  by 
their  right  names"  may  be  found  the 
secret  of  characters  so  uncommon  as 
those  of  Edward  and  Caroline. 

The  bounty  of  Mr.  Eitzosborn  made 
them  rich — their  virtues  made  them 
happy.  Neither  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of 
sentiment,  nor  confounded  by  the  mis- 
application of  terms,  their  feelings  were 
directed  to  a  legitimate  end,  and  their 
understandings  became  the  champions  of 
truth.  To  their  unsophisticated  intel- 
lect no   qualifying  epithet  could  chris- 
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tianize  pride  or  authorize  revenge :  the 
licentiousness  that  invaded  the  peace,  or 
the  extravagance  that  ruined  the  for- 
tunes of  a  family,  were  with  them  some- 
thing more  than  the  u  frailty  of  human 
nature."  The  misuse  of  time,  on  which 
hung  the  interests  of  eternity,  passed  not 
with  them  for  '*  agreeable  trifling-;*'  and 
in  professing  themselves  to  be  Christians, 
they  believed  themselves  bound  to  be- 
come patterns  of  meekness,  humility ',  and 
moderation. 

Reader  !  whoever  thou  art,  go  and  do 
likewise! 


THE  END, 
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